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ARISTOTLE ON EDUCATION 


T LEAST ONCE in his career, every 
University of Chicago professor 
is expected to mention, and preferably 
to quote, what the Great Philosophers 
of classical antiquity have written 
about the field of his especial compe- 
tence. Of the classical philosophers, 
Aristotle is preferred, although Plato 
is certainly acceptable; however, a few 
of my colleagues have followed the 
novel custom of utilizing some of the 
lesser-known luminaries, such as An- 
axagoras or Thales. I have seized upon 
this occasion to discharge my debt to 
Aristotle primarily because of a brief 
article by William Heard Kilpatrick, 
“Dewey’s Philosophy of Education,” 
appearing in the January, 1953, num- 
ber of the Educational Forum, in which 
Dewey is quoted as saying that, to 
Aristotle and to the Greeks generally, 
the highest exercise of man’s reason is 
that of pure contemplation— 
“of observation, meditation and speculation 
pursued as an end in itself.” The life of 


reason thus seeks “knowing for the sake of 
knowing, irrespective of any application.” 

The quotations come from pages 
295 and 298 of Dewey’s Democracy 
and Education. On first reading, this 
strikes one as an extraordinarily way- 
ward and foolish doctrine for Aristotle 
to have enunciated; in the relevant 
pages of Democracy and Education, in 
the middle of a brief chapter on “La- 
bor and Leisure” (chap. xix), Dewey 
summarizes the Aristotelian position, 
though without specific reference to 
chapter and verse in the original. In 
tracing the classical Greek position 
back to the social setting in which it 
arose, Dewey continues: 

Slaves, artisans, and women are employed 
in furnishing the means of subsistence in 
order that others, those adequately equipped 
with intelligence, may live the life of leisurely 
concern with things intrinsically worth 
while. 

To these two modes of cccupation, with 
their distinction of servile and free activities 
(or “arts”) correspond two types of educa- 
tion: the base or mechanical and the liberal 
or intellectual. 
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This passage intrigued me. To be 
sure, it accurately summarizes the 
current stereotype of Aristotle as a 
conservative philosopher with a strong 
bent toward abstract speculation. On 
the other hand, it could turn out to be 
merely another instance of the un- 
fortunate misinterpretations which 
one great man places upon the work of 
another. I resolved to see for myself. 
Some years ago, as the result of a gen- 
erous parental allowance at college, I 
had acquired the complete, eleven- 
volume Oxford translation of Aristot- 
le’s Works. Blowing the dust off the 
top of the volumes, I began searching 
through the indexes for references to 
“education” and came across an ex- 
tensive treatment of that topic in 
Book VII and Book VIII, of the Poli- 
tics. (Book VIII, the final section of 


that work, ends rather abruptly on a 
minor key; one suspects that a termi- 
nal portion of the manuscript has been 
lost from view, moldering in the cellars 


of antiquity. Yet, again, Ernest 
Barker’s article on Aristotle in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica informs us 
that many of the extant treatises were 
notes prepared in connection with lec- 
tures in the School, so it is possible 
that the semester devoted to that sub- 
ject may have come to a close before 
the philosopher had an opportunity to 
round out his treatment.) 

Read literally, some passages in the 
text of the Politics clearly contradict 
Dewey’s interpretation that Aristotle 
envisioned a dual system of education 
corresponding to the two categories of 
persons in the state. For instance, the 
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second paragraph of Book VIII con- 
tains a straightforward and unambig- 
uous argument for a unified system of 
public education: 

And since the whole city has one end, it is 
manifest that education should be one and 
the same for all, and that it should be public, 
and not private,—not as at present, when 
everyone looks after his own children sepa- 
rately, and gives them separate instruction 
of the sort which he thinks best; the training 
in things which are of common interest 
should be the same for all. Neither must we 
suppose that any one of the citizens belongs 
to himself, for they all belong to the state, 
and are each of them a part of the state, and 
the care of each part is inseparable from the 
care of the whole. In this particular as in 
some others the Lacedaemonians are to be 
praised, for they take the greatest pains 
about their children, and make education the 
business of the state [1337*, 21-34]. 


Unfortunately, as every teacher 
knows, an author’s position on a ma- 
jor question of theory or policy cannot 
be validly established through citation 
of individual passages however direct 
and definite the literal meaning of the 
words themselves. To begin with, 
there is the matter of the context in 
which the sentence or paragraph ap- 
pears. Second, it may be possible to 
find other passages which have or im- 
ply a directly opposite meaning to 
that contained in the original citation, 
either because the author is genuinely 
confused and inconsistent or because 
his views on this matter have changed 
through time so that different cita- 
tions can be extracted from different 
phases of his intellectual development. 
Inconsistency can also arise because of 
divergence between “private” opin- 
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ion, embodied in manuscripts not in- 
tended for general circulation, and 
“public” opinion to which the overrid- 
ing pressure of external force or cus- 
tom constrains him to render homage. 
Finally and most importantly, the 
passage in question should be judged 
in terms of the unified system which 
the author has erected. Almost all 
writers of any intellectual stature have 
had occasional flashes of wisdom or 
lapses into folly which seem to lie out- 
side the boundaries of their system, to 
be uncharacteristic and isolated from 
the main stream of their thought. 

For these reasons, adequate and ac- 
curate depiction of a writer’s total in- 
tention is a matter of the utmost diffi- 
culty. This applies with particular 
cogency, as a matter of fact, to Dewey 
himself, as can be verified by almost 
any professional educator who has 
gone through the customary initiation 
into his works. Though we do homage 
at the altar, the oracle speaks with 
many tongues. 

But to return to Aristotle! In the 
case of a writer separated from his 
readers by an alien tongue and two 
millenniums of history, the simple 
problem of the technical meaning of 
terms raises additional barriers to our 
understanding. So also does the au- 
thenticity of the text. Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics is held in disrepute by many 
Greek scholars; parts of it may have 
been composed by the philosopher 
himself, but the hand of a substitute 
teacher without certificate is clearly 
discernible, these authorities contend, 
in the remainder. Candor compels me 
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to confess that internal evidence of the 
text supports this contention. Most of 
the discussion of Book VIII is taken 
up with matters which seem pedantic 
or trivial, even for the conditions of 
that time and place, and are alto- 
gether unusable for the educational 
concerns of modern man. Observing 
that the curriculum consists of reading 
and writing, gymnastics, music, and 
drawing, a lengthy examination is 
made of the appropriate forms of 
musical instruction as part of a liberal 
education, in the course of which the 
following gem of wisdom is contained: 

The flute is not an instrument which is 
expressive of moral character; it is too excit- 
ing. The proper time for using it is when the 


performance aims not at instruction, but at 
the relief of the passions (1341*, 21). 


Aristotle, I judge, lacks a sense of 
humor. 

Turning aside from the disappoint- 
ing performance of the closing section 
of the Politics, our initial question still 
remains unanswered: Did Aristotle in 
fact advocate a dual system of educa- 
tion based on a distinction between 
types of individuals related in some 
fashion to the existing structure of 
social classes? 

As a preliminary to the next stage 
of the investigation, I trotted upstairs 
to confer with two of my esteemed 
colleagues, George E. Barton, Jr., and 
Harold B. Dunkel, who specialize in 
such matters. Barton was at home 
meditating, but Dunkel extracted 
from his sleeve a piece of paper on 
which were written the titles and sub- 
heads of the major Aristotelian works 
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dealing with the topic of education. 
(References to Plato were stocked in 
his shirt pocket, Dewey in his hat- 
band, and Froebel in his hip pocket; 
there was also an auxiliary waste- 
basket filled with other references, but 
I had no opportunity to see who occu- 
pied this position of honor.) 

Most of the citations supplied by 
Dr. Dunkel referred to the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, particularly to the first 
nine chapters of Book I, the first seven 
chapters of Book II, the initial seven 
chapters of Book VI, and chapters 4-9 
of Book X, in which Aristotle dis- 
cusses the nature of the good life and 
inferentially, but only inferentially, 
brings in the contributions which edu- 
cation makes to this ideal of conduct. 

Reading the Ethics, one can, I 
think, gain some conception of the 
foundation on which rests the intellec- 
tual pre-eminence of Aristotle in the 
history of thought, and of why genera- 
tions of students in the classical tradi- 
tion have found it worth while to 
undergo the labor that its understand- 
ing demands. It possesses the two 
indispensable characteristics of high 
artistry, that is to say, grandeur and 
rapidity. Ranging over the entire 
spectrum, from shrewd observations 
of everyday problems of human con- 
duct to discussions of the nature of 
justice in the ideal state, mood and 
subject matter are extremely diverse. 
It is difficult to extract quotable frag- 
ments from the text, for Aristotle 
never trims the edges of his thought in 
the effort to be epigrammatic. (In this, 
_ by the way, he much resembles Dewey 
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even though, in the cadences of their 
style, the two authors are poles apart. 
Aristotle’s dry, sustained, but slightly 
monotonous rhythms—this is in trans- 
lation, of course—read like some mi- 
nor contemporary of Mozart; while 
Dewey’s repetitious, ]umbering pres- 
entation, rising occasionally to peaks 
of high eloquence, is like a theme by 
Mahler with a Tchaikovsky orchestra- 
tion.) 

Every high-school teacher of social 
science should make an effort to go 
through the Ethics, preferably with a 
copy by the bedside to be read at night 
a few pages at a time in lieu of a sleep- 
ing pill or, better still, in the morning 
so as to provide a subject for reflection 
while traveling to school. 

The occasional reader should be 
warned, of course, that one of the 
major difficulties of this enterprise lies 
in the oblique allusions which Aris- 
totle makes to the doctrines of other 
writers—often to Plato who is intro- 
duced under various guises as, for in- 
stance, in chapter 4 of Book I, where a 
sentence commencing “Now some 
think” refers, as the translator (re- 
liably, I hope) informs us, to Aris- 
totle’s illustrious predecessor. Refer- 
ence is also made to “the Sophists,” 
many of whose doctrines must be 
gleaned from the faded quicksilver at 
the back of the Aristotelian or Pla- 
tonic mirror, but who appear to have 
been professional dispensers of prac- 
tical wisdom. The term “‘Sophist”’ was 
an epithet designating a wide variety 
of positions which diverged from that 
of the School and which probably dif- 
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fered amongst themselves to the same 
extent as contemporary opinion— 
designated or damned under such broad 
labels as “‘conservative” and “radical.” 

To return to our question (whether 
Aristotle did or did not advocate a 
thoroughgoing dual system of educa- 
tion), I must confess that, after doing 
my homework, I was still unable to 
come to a clear and definite conclusion 
on this matter. While the quotation 
from the Politics, above, is specific so 
far as it goes, the Ethics orchestrates 
the theme that the ideal state is one 
that creates the necessary conditions 
for the good (just) life of its citizens, 
and that education must be designed 
to serve this political and social ideal. 
Although there is clear indication that 
Aristotle recognizes the impossibility 
of each and every individual’s attain- 
ing the good life even under optimum 


political and social conditions, and 
though there are a number of snide re- 
marks about the boorish and debilitat- 
ing effects of engaging in the arts and 
crafts and (especially) in the pursuit 


of wealth, no clear prescription 
emerges for a dual system of special- 
ized education corresponding to a pre- 
sumed pattern of innate or acquired 
differences between people. 

One additional piece of evidence 
which, perhaps, I ought to have cited 
earlier is the famous or infamous in- 
dorsement of slavery in the early part 
of the first Book of the Politics. An 
excursion into Greek history would be 
necessary in order to ascertain pre- 
cisely how slaves were recruited and 
what rights, under law and custom, 
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they did or did not possess at this 
point in the development of Athenian 
democracy, but I suppose that the 
ultimate, inescapable fact of owner- 
ship is probably sufficient to validate 
the judgment that Aristotle’s accept- 
ance of this institution was a moral 
blemish of major proportions. If one 
did not have direct evidence, both 
from observation and introspection, of 
the wayward and contradictory habits 
of the human soul, it would be vir- 
tually impossible to believe that the 
same man wrote the Ethics and (most 
of) the Politics. Worse yet, from the 
point of view of an apologist for Aris- 
totle, acceptance of slavery was not a 
universal, intuitively obvious postu- 
late of Athenian society which Aris- 
totle simply affirmed unquestioningly. 
Evidence that some intellectual op- 
position to that institution was in 
being is contained in chapter 3 of Book 
I where the philosopher mentions 
“others” who “affirm that the rule of a 
master over slaves is contrary to 
nature” (1253>, 20). 

If these passages were not penned 
by the substitute teacher, then we 
must clearly interpret Aristotle’s doc- 
trine on education as applying to the 
rearing and upbringing of citizens. To 
the extent that citizens and nonciti- 
zens were to be given differen’ sorts 
of training, though Aristotle does not 
seem explicitly to have discussed the 
curriculum for noncitizens, a dual 
system exists and our question is 
answered. 

But even if we restrict the question 
to the education of citizens, the in- 
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dorsement of slavery inferentially 
opens up still other possibilities. If the 
philosopher sanctioned the master- 
vs.-slave distinction as based on the 
natures of the individuals involved, 
would he not also have indorsed other 
curriculum distinctions within the 
citizen class as a whole? Or are we to 
interpret his various remarks about 
the overwhelming importance of ha- 
bituation and wise laws in forming the 
character of the citizenry (this is from 
the text of the Ethics in the main) asa 
plea for relatively free access to the 
benefits conferred by the best scheme 
of education it is possible to devise? 

The topic is, I think, worthy of 
examination. However, the answers to 
this and related questions cannot be 
had through the diluted media of 
commentaries (including this one), 
textbooks, and secondary sources. 
There is no substitute for close scru- 
tiny of original sources. In such an 
enterprise one must be willing, candor 
compels acknowledgment, to read and 
reread the difficult passages which 
must, so to speak, be ascended verti- 
cally with rope and pickax but the 
understanding of which is essential if 
the reader is to penetrate into the un- 
known lands beyond. After a while a 
plateau is reached from which distant 
peaks, hitherto indistinct and unat- 
tainable, appear near at hand, each in 
its proper order. Though this, too, is in 
part illusion, a journey toward the far 
mountains is now possible. 

But one may well ask, as the cur- 
rent colloquialism goes, “Is this trip 
necessary?” By way of response, let 


me quote a few paragraphs from a re- 
cent speech of William S. Carlson, 
president of the State University of 
New York, delivered at the Eighth 
National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation in March of this year at Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Entitled “The Chal- 
lenge to Higher Education,” not all 


these remarks are immediately ap- 
plicable to the problem at hand, but 
they provide background and text for 
the concluding portions of my essay. 


I cannot see a cogent reason to assume 
that an engineer, let us say, must be only a 
partially educated man. Our society calls the 
best young minds into professional special- 
ties. These minds will respond as always to 
the delights and the liberalizing power of 
literature, art, music, poetry. They can be 
released into a wider circle of life beyond 
themselves and the preoccupations of their 
specialities through participation in the his- 
tory of mankind. They will find the deepest 
pleasure in a study of geography and geology, 
and thus make the earth their own posses- 
sion. They can learn languages in such a 
way as to make the past live again and to 
bring them close to the minds and hearts of 
alien peoples. Their understanding of human 
origin and destiny can be enhanced through 
the sciences and philosophy. They will be 
religious men, too, and thus grow in spirit 
and firmly establish their identity with 
divinity. ... 

The time is urgent. Civilizations lead a 
precarious existence, as Toynbee, Spengler, 
and others remind us. They have their ups 
and downs—they rise, flourish, and pass 
away. They do not necessarily last forever, 
and they are certainly not self-perpetuating. 
Rome and Babylon, Persia and Egypt, 
Greece and Syria;—these have all had their 
day and have passed off the great stage of 
history. ... 

Is our own Western civilization, too, 
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marked for extinction? Who can say? We 
need only to remind ourselves that in the 
early centuries of the Christian era our an- 
cestors squandered their rich cultural birth- 
right, and it was the Arabians who preserved 
for us the writings of the ancient Greek 
philosophers and scientists. 

Of this much we can be sure: a civilization 
retains its lease on life through the members 
who compose it. No civilization can attain 
greater heights than the quality of its mem- 
bership allows. Persons are the bearers of 
civilization. As the strength and quality of 
persons change, so too will the ability of a 
civilization to respond adequately to chal- 
lenges thrust upon it. The character or tem- 
perament of nations is not a fixed entity. It 
can develop or it can degenerate. And not 
the least among the forces which determine 
the character of a people is the education to 
which it has been exposed. Education ulti- 
mately molds the national and—hopefully— 
the international, character. 


At least two sorts of influences ema- 
nate from the works of writers who 
form the main stream and the princi- 
pal tributaries of Western thought. 
To discuss these influences in the way 
in which they present themselves to 
our apprehension, there is, first of all, 
the net product or the distilled essence 
of the stream as it has been carried 
along and preserved in contemporary 
discussion. In other words, there is the 
vital remainder of the Aristotelian or 
the Platonic or (now that he is no 
longer here to defend himself) the 
Deweyan tradition as it appears in the 
works and deeds of those now living. 
From a narrow technical point of 
view, there is no need to repair to the 
original, for what is worth while has 
been re-created in appropriately al- 
tered form in the books and pamphlets 
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written by modern writers for present- 
day readers; what has been lost from 
view deserves the obscurity which has 
overtaken it and is of interest only to 
specialized students of, for example, 
the history of philosophy or the his- 
tory of biology. (Aristotle was one of 
the first systematic biologists; he con- 
ducted extensive empirical investiga- 
tions in that field as recorded, for 
instance, in De partibus animalium. It 
is a gross error to regard Aristotle as a 
speculative, abstract philosopher pure 
and simple, even though the early 
medieval theologians, who appear not 
to have had access to, or interest in, 
his scientific works, enshrined him in 
that role. But, of course, we have 
passed so far beyond him that, to a 
modern teacher of high-school biology, 
these treatises would be merely a 
quaint collection of primitive errors.) 
The second type of influence that 
can be generated by the works of a 
major writer lies in the immediate 
impact of the source itself. His works 
are able to speak through the interven- 
ing veil of the centuries directly to the 
mind and heart of the modern reader. 
A voyage of rediscovery to the head- 
waters of the stream is necessary, not 
only to reinterpret the past, but also 
to provide guidance for the present. 
And this, after all, is the main justifi- 
cation of the search for knowledge: 
that through these works we are better 
able to understand ourselves and our 
times and to appreciate both the 
flexibility and the permanency of the 

human spirit. 
PROCTER THOMSON 
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TEACHERS To HELP 
KoREAN SCHOOLS 
MERICAN TEACHERS, who through 
the Overseas Teacher Fund of 
the National Education Association, 
aided teachers in devastated countries 
after World War II, now are waging a 
campaign to assist the teachers of 
Korea. Under authorization by the 
NEA Representative Assembly, the 
Overseas Teacher Fund has been re- 
activated to assist the Korean teach- 
ers, who must have immediate, direct 
help if they are to continue their brave 
task of carrying on education in the 
very midst of war. 

The need is extreme. Tents, flimsy 
wooden barracks, even open fields are 
serving as schools. Even when classes 
are taught in school buildings, class- 
rooms are unheated in winter. The 
goal of the campaign is to provide 
funds for new, warm clothing for men 
and women teachers in Korea. The 
distribution will be made through 
CARE, and contributions must be 
obtained as soon as possible to enable 
CARE to assemble, transport, and 
distribute supplies to the Korean 
teachers when their schools open in 
August. 

Twenty dollars will cover the cost 
of a ready-made suit or materials 
sufficient for a suit and other clothing 
for teachers who prefer to make their 
own garments. But any amount is 
acceptable. Money may be sent to the 
Overseas Teacher Fund through your 
state association or directly to the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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REPRESENTATIVE YEAR- 
BOOKS OF 1952-53 


DUCATORS have learned to look for 

the stimulating ideas presented 

in the yearbooks which are published 

by some of the national professional 

organizations. Short descriptions of a 

few of the 1952-53 yearbooks are 
given in the following pages. 


Basic ele- 
ments for 
learning 


Early in November the 
Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of 
the National Education 
Association published its yearbook on 
Bases for Effective Learning. The 
purpose of the yearbook, which offers 
a wide sampling of new ideas and 
current practices in elementary educa- 
tion reported by active members of 
the profession throughout the coun- 
try, is to promote understanding of 
what underlies and buttresses effective 
learning and teaching procedures. 
The book points out that today’s edu- 
cators know more than ever before 
about child growth and development 
and that the basic function of a dy- 
namic school program is to use this 
knowledge in providing for the total 
emotional, social, physical, and intel- 
lectual growth and development of 
the child. 

One chapter reports a study show- 
ing that teachers and pupils were hap- 
pier and more satisfied when they had 
a voice in school policy-making. Other 
chapters, highlighting effective pro- 
cedures now being used, deal with the 
principal as leader and pace-setter, 
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school-community relations (tech- 
niques, public relations, use of human 
resources), the well-adjusted class- 
room teacher, the well-adjusted child, 
adjusting methods to children’s needs, 
and the physical environment. 

The yearbook is available from the 
office of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the National 
Education Association, Washington 6, 
D.C., at $3.00 a copy. 


Schools change as soci- 
ety changes, and those 
who plan the school cur- 
riculum today must con- 
stantly seek the kinds of improve- 
ments that will prepare all boys and 
girls to live and operate more effec- 
tively and efficiently in a free society. 
This is the basic theme of the 1953 
Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators, which is en- 
titled American School Curriculum. 

The authors, a commission of nine 
prominent educators and one news- 
paper reporter, review the entire field 
of modern curriculum development, 
pointing up the roles played by pupils, 
teachers, the home, and the com- 
munity. They describe many teaching 
innovations developed in recent years 
in the nation’s elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

In releasing the volume to the 
press, AASA Executive Secretary 
Worth McClure stated that the entire 
commission report was written within 
the framework of the free-enterprise 
point of view. The first chapter tells 


Changes in 
society and 
in schools 
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what American schools are for. Other 
chapters of the publication deal with 
how children learn and grow, mobiliz- 
ing to improve curriculums, curricu- 
lum developments in elementary and 
secondary schools, better aids to in- 
struction, building public understand- 
ing, and appraising classroom achieve- 
ment and the school’s total impact. 
The commission reminds school ad- 
ministrators and classroom teachers 
that the public is deeply concerned 
with the question, “How well are our 
schools doing?” Tomorrow’s schools 
will do well to accumulate the evi- 
dence that will enable them to answer 
this question, not only to satisfy the 


_ public, but for their own guidance in 


continued improvement. The com- 
mission describes some newly de- 
veloped methods of measuring results. 

This yearbook may be purchased 
from the office of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Washington 6, D.C., at $5.00 a copy. 


Analysis of The 1953 yearbook of 


education in the Association for 
our culture Supervision and Cur- 

riculum Development, 
Forces Affecting American Education, 
will be helpful to laymen and edu- 
cators alike as they work together in 
developing better educational pro- 
grams for youth. The yearbook is the 
result of a two-year study by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Association. 
It takes stock of the nation’s provi- 
sions for public education at mid- 
century and describes the “forces,” 
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good and bad, affecting schools in this 
country today. 

The report emphasizes that educa- 
tional leadership is a tough, rugged 
business in our country at the present 
time. Education must “keep pace with 
or resist” certain major influences in 
modern life. It must react to today’s 
mode of living. It must react to find- 
ings of research and the expanded use 
of communications. Education also 
must protect itself against groups of 
people representing vested interests 
while it co-operates with others sin- 
cerely trying to give constructive 
assistance. 

The report warns that a special- 
interest group speaking about Amer- 
ican education does not represent the 
people: 

As soon as they know, the people always 
stand against these special interests which 
would influence the schools unduly, or cap- 
ture them or destroy them. 

It is the business of all educational work- 
ers to so work with all citizens that all know 
the educational score every moment of the 
time. The people represent the only bulwark 


of defense and support available to the 
public schools. 


Urging better community partici- 
pation in the schools, the report says: 


We have patchwork programs of com- 
munity relations and participation across 
the country. Public education will operate 
under a formidable handicap until we throw 
our real weight behind an all-out program of 
information and participation in the business 
of public education for the whole of the 
American people. 


Orders for this yearbook may be 
sent to the Association for Curriculum 


Development, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D.C. 


Two parts 
of NSSE 
yearbook 


The 1953 yearbook of 
the National Society for 
the Study of Education 
comprises two volumes, 
each of which deals with a major prob- 
lem of peculiar significance in relation 
to current social movements. 

Part I of this yearbook discusses the 
instructional program at the high- 
school level. The chief concern of the 
volume is directly indicated by the 
title, Adapting the Secondary-School 
Program to the Needs of Youth. Recog- 
nizing the emerging concept of human 
needs as the basic factor in the de- 
termination of educational objectives, 
this yearbook describes effective meth- 
ods of identifying the needs of youth 
and of translating those needs into 
appropriate teaching goals. Practical 
suggestions are given for guiding the 
learning experiences of youth, for con- 
structing programs of learning cal- 
culated to meet both the common 
needs of all young people and the 
unique requirements of particular 
individuals of high-school age, and for 
evaluating the progress of students 
toward the satisfaction of their recog- 
nized needs. Consideration is given to 
adjustments that are required in 
teacher-education programs in order 
to prepare secondary-school teachers 
for participation in the preparation of 
suitable programs for youth as well as 
for more satisfactory professional 
service as faculty members of modern 
high schools. 
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Part II of the present yearbook of 
this Society is entitled The Community 
School. In this volume, too, the em- 
phasis is on one of the challenging 
aspects of current educational philoso- 
phy, namely, identifying the aims of 
education with the improvement of 
community life. In this treatise the 
community school is defined as one 
that offers suitable educational oppor- 
tunities to all age groups and selects 
appropriate learning experiences from 
the unsolved problems of community 
enterprises. The yearbook describes 
stimulating examples of successful 
community-improvement projects in 
which the school program was ad- 
justed to the requirements of responsi- 
ble participation in community-cen- 
tered movements in behalf of the 
economic as well as the cultural wel- 
fare of all population groups. This 
volume is a valuable aid to teachers in 
training as well as to teachers in 
service and members of the faculties 
of schools and colleges. 

The two volumes of this yearbook 
are available on order to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press at $3.50 for 
each volume in cloth binding, or 
$2.75 in paper covers. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING 


HE Sixteenth Annual Conference 

on Reading will be held at the 
University of Chicago on June 29 
through July 2, 1953. The theme of 
the conference is “Corrective Reading 
in Classroom and Clinic.” Attention 
will be focused on the responsibility of 
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the classroom teacher and of the read- 
ing clinic in meeting the needs of 
students who are not reading in har- 
mony with their potentialities, and 
ways of meeting this challenge will be 
examined. Special attention will be 
given to corrective reading at the 
secondary-school and college levels. 

The opening session will be of great 
interest to all teachers, for Professor 
William S. Gray, of the University of 
Chicago, will report on the study of 
methods of teaching reading in all 
parts of the world which he is now 
conducting for UNESCO. Following 
his presentation, “Problems of Cor- 
rective Reading in American Schools” 
will be discussed by Helen M. Robin- 
son, University of Chicago. The sub- 
sequent general sessions on June 29 
and 30 will be concerned with: 


Identifying Readers Who Need Correc- 
tive Instruction, Mary C. Austin, Western 
Reserve University 

Factors Which Produce Defective Read- 
ing, GEorGE D. SpAcHE, University of 
Florida 

Diagnosis of Reading Difficulties, ALBERT 
J. Harris, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York 


Each of the foregoing sessions will 
be followed by sectional meetings 
especially planned for high-school and 
college teachers, in which these prob- 
lems will be considered: 


Discovering Retarded Readers 


In High-School, ELLEN Bass, York Com- 
munity High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 

In College, James M. MCcCALLISTER, 
Dean, Herzl Branch, Chicago City Junior 
College 
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Eliminating Obstacles to Effective Reading 

In High-School, Haroxp J. Perry, Read- 
ing Instructor, Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, Illinois 

In College, Marvin Gtock, Cornell 
University 
Methods for Diagnosing Specific Reading 
Problems 

In High School, Lirz1an G. FLETCHER, 
Psychologist, Division of Child Study, 
Chicago Public Schools 

In College, DoRoTHY KENDALL BRACKEN, 
Southern Methodist University 


On July 1 and 2 the emphasis will 
be placed on methods of correcting 
reading difficulties, appropriate ma- 
terials, and selection of books for 
voluntary reading. The final presenta- 
tion will project the entire problem of 
corrective reading into the future. 
The general sessions will consider the 
following: 

Methods of Correcting Reading Difficul- 
ties, RussELL G. STAUFFER, University of 
Delaware 

Criteria for Selecting Materials and In- 
struments for Corrective Reading, A. STERL 
ARTLEy, University of Missouri 

Recent Advances in Providing Books and 
Corrective Materials for Retarded Readers, 
Marion A. ANDERSON, Elementary Editor, 
Ginn & Company 

Characteristics of Books for Voluntary 
Reading in a Corrective Program, FRANCES 
HENNE, University of Chicago 


The sectional meetings which fol- 
low the presentations listed above will 
include: 


Developing Word Recognition and Meaning 
Vocabulary 


In High School, Mitprep LErton, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 

In College, James REED, Wayne Uni- 
versity 
Improving Comprehension and Developing 

Appropriate Reading Rates 

In High School, Kermit DEHL, Oak Park 
and River Forest High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois 

In College, LEoNE M. BuRFIELD, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Using Materials and Instruments in a Cor- 

rective Reading Program 

In High School, JEAN 
Lyons Township High School, La Grange, 
Illinois 

In College, MARTHA M. GEsLING, Bowl- 
ing Green State University 
Selecting Books for Reluctant Readers 

In High School, BLANCHE JANECEK, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 

In College, Patricia Knapp, George 
Williams College, Chicago 


The final presentation before the 
general session will be a treatment of 
“New Frontiers in Corrective Read- 


ing” by William Kottmeyer, assistant — 


superintendent of schools in St. Louis. 
A discussion for administrators and 
supervisors on Wednesday evening, 
July 1, will consider “Planning, Or- 
ganizing, and Administering a Correc- 
tive Reading Program in High 
School.” The chairman, Professor 
William S. Gray, will be assisted by a 
panel of experts. On the sarhe evening, 
Dr. George D. Spache will chairman a 
panel which will be concerned with the 
same topic as it applies to colleges. 
All classroom and remedial-reading 
teachers as well as administrative 
officers are cordially invited to at- 
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tend the conference. Requests for the 
detailed program, information con- 
cerning fees, rooming facilities, and 
registration procedures should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 
Department of Education, University 
of Chicago. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
CONFERENCE 


fhe Seventeenth Annual Confer- 
ence on Guidance and Personnel 
Services in Schools, Colleges, and Re- 
lated Institutions will be held Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 25 and 26, 1953, 
at the University of Chicago. The 
conference will be patterned as a 
workshop and will deal with a 
critique of techniques now available to 
counselors in handling problems of 
children and youth. Communications 
concerning this conference should be 
directed to Robert C. Woellner, Ad- 
ministration Building, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


CHICAGO WORKSHOP ON 
ComMMUNITY HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


fe Second Annual Chicago Work- 
shop on Community Human Re- 
lations will be offered by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the University 
of Chicago and the Chicago Commis- 
sion on Human Relations on July 27 
through August 14, 1953, at the 
University of Chicago. Although the 
workshop is designed primarily for 
citizen leaders in the Chicago com- 
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munity, its purposes and unique de- 
sign may be of interest to our readers. 

The workshop is offered as a result 
of experiences which show that the 
checking of deterioration in large 
cities requires the participation of 
substantial numbers of citizens. The 
problems to which the workshop ad- 
dresses itself are: What kind of partic- 
ipation is required? How can it be 
obtained? What other services must 
be co-ordinated with it? 

To answer these questions requires 
analysis of the particular forces oper- 
ating in the deteriorating area, skills 
in group participation and involve- 
ment techniques, and strategic plan- 
ning of programs for action and adult 
education. 

During the workshop an effort is 
made to derive, from group dynamics, 
sociology, education, and other sci- 
ences, useful principles for community 
practitioners. Because of the pioneer- 
ing nature of the training design, the 
workshop is studied with the help of 
the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. 

The planning committee for the 
workshop consists of Herbert Thelen, 
Human Dynamics Laboratory of the 
Department of Education, University 
of Chicago; William C. Bradbury, of 
the University Committee on Educa- 
tion, Training, and Research in Race 
Relations, Department of Sociology; 
and Eleanor Dungan, director of edu- 
cation of the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations. 
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Wuo’s WHo For May 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by PRrocTER THOMSON, 
assistant professor of ed- 
ucation and of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. PAULINE M. ALT, 
associate professor of education and 
psychology at the Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, reports a study which compared 
body build and personality traits and 
suggests that the findings have impli- 
cations for the treatment of students 
as individuals. WALLACE J. HOWELL, 
principal of Southside High School, 
Elmira, New York, demonstrates that 
adolescents in high school and the 
early years of college have poor work- 
study skills, and he suggests ways of 
improving these skills. Jonn X. JAm- 
RICH, dean of students and professor 
of education at Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, reports a survey of 
512 teacher-education institutions in 
which information was sought on vari- 
ous aspects of general-methods courses 
as taught in these institutions. The 
article by PEyTon JAcos, president 
emeritus of Georgia Southwestern 
College, who has died since the prepa- 
ration of this manuscript, surveys the 
junior-college system in Georgia, dis- 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


cussing historical developments, dis- 
tinctive features, and merits and 
inadequacies, and points out the im- 
plications for the junior college on a 
nation-wide scale. A list of selected 
references on educational psychology 
is presented by Ernest A. HAGGARD, 
associate professor of psychology and 
of education at the University of 
Chicago; MARGARET POZNAK, mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education Publications at the 
same institution; and KENNETH D. 
NORBERG, associate professor of edu- 
cation and co-ordinator of audio- 
visual services at Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California. 


Reviewers 
of books 


W. HARNty, di- 
rector of secondary ed- 
ucation in the public 
schools at Wichita, Kansas. AUGUSTA 
JaMEson, director of Associated Con- 
sultants in Education, Western 
Springs, Illinois. Kart C. GARRISON, 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. DorotHy Mc- 
CLURE FRASER, associate professor of 
education at Adelphi College, Garden 
City, New York. STANLEY E. Dimonn, 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF PHYSIQUE 
AND TEMPERAMENT 


PAULINE M. ALT 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 


N PERSONALITY is a diverting 
subject for study. It leads its 
students to consider one phase, then 
another; to find one clear facet only to 
note that the new obliterates the old 
and that much confusion follows. 
However, one point of interest which 
seems to have persisted since early 
times is the study of the relationship 
of physique and temperament. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE STUDY 


The father of medicine, Hippocra- 
tes, had a notion that the kinds of dis- 
ease toward which his patients were 
predisposed was linked with the indi- 
vidual body build. The constitutional 
type, Habitus phthisicus, he described 
as linear, undeveloped, and delicate 
and susceptible to tuberculosis. On the 
other hand, his Habitus apoplecticus 
was thick, strong, and muscular, and 
vulnerable to apoplexy. He also be- 
lieved these types varied tempera- 
mentally as well as physically.’ 

In modern times, many students— 

1 Hippocrates, On Ancient Medicine: The 
Genuine Works of Hippocrates. Translated by 


Francis Adams. New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 
1886. 


* 


among them Rostand, Gall, and Si- 
gaud in France;? di Giovanni and 
Viola in Italy;* and Kretchmer‘ in 
Germany—have reported investiga- 
tions of body types and their relation 
to personality. 

In America two outstanding con- 
temporary studies, those of Sheldon® 
and that of the Department of Hy- 
giene of Harvard University® have ap- 
peared. The latter group of workers 
found significant correlations between 
physique, on the one hand, and per- 
sonality, interests, and vocation, on 
the other. 

2 Claude Sigaud, Les origines de la maladie. 
Paris: A. Maloine, 1912. 

3G. Viola, Le legge de correlazione morfologica 
dei tippi individuali. Padova, 1909. 

4E. Kretchmer, Physique and Character. 
Translated from the second German edition by 


W. J. H. Sprott. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1925. 


5a) W. H. Sheldon, S. S. Stevens, and W. B. 
Tucker, The Varieties of Human Physique. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1940. 

b) W. H. Sheldon and S.S. Stevens, The Vari- 
eties of Temperament. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942. 


°C. W. Heath, What People Are: A Siudy of 
Normal Young Men. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. 
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SHELDON’S STUDY 


Since Sheldon’s work was the chief 
source of inspiration for the study re- 
ported here, his ideas will be described 
in some detail. His primary objective 
was to determine the pattern of rela- 
tionship between physique and tem- 
perament. He discovered, as had 
Kretchmer, that it was not possible to 
classify the majority of individuals in- 
to three definite types but rather that 
the measurement of each trait on a 
continuum seemed feasible. Most indi- 
viduals are not clear body types but 
are mixtures of types. Sheldon devised 
a new plan based on the use of photo- 
graphs, which permitted the investiga- 
tor to judge a large number of individ- 
uals with comparative ease and from 
three directions simultaneously. Three 
components resulted from Sheldon’s 
study. 

The first component, endomorphy, 
is dominant in those persons who have 
large, highly developed inner organs 
(viscera) but underdeveloped external 
body structures (somatic structures), 
who tend to put on fat, and whose 
bodies are characterized by a smooth 
roundness, without prominent bones 
or muscles. 

The mesomorphs, those high in the 
second component, show superior de- 
velopment of the muscles, bones, and 
connective tissues. Persons possessing 
this trait have a militaristic posture 
and an athletic bearing. 

When the third component, écto- 
morphy, dominates, the individual is 
fragile, linear, and delicate. As Shel- 
don puts it: “The ectomorph is biolog- 
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ically ‘extroverted’ as the endomorph 
is biologically ‘introverted.’ ”’ These 
are the opposites of the personality 
characteristics assigned to these two 
types. 

When the judgments made accord- 
ing to this system are complete, the in- 
dividual is assigned an index of three 
numbers; the first refers to his rating 
with respect to éndomorphy; the sec- 
ond, to mesomorphy; and the third, to 
ectomorphy. For example, an index of 
711 (read seven-one-one) indicates the 
most extreme endomorph; 171, the 
most extreme mesomorph, and 117, 
the most extreme ectomorph. An in- 
dex of 444 indicates a person who is 
average in all three components. 

To find out what components are 
present in temperament, Sheldon used 
factor analysis of the ratings of two 
hundred young men who had been 
studied and typed according to body 
build. These ratings were derived from 
a scale of sixty traits which Sheldon 
considered to be less influenced by cul- 
tural or social environment than 
others. Through factor analysis he 
found the traits which formed clusters 
at three vertices of a triangle. Each 
of the twenty traits in each of the 
three clusters had high correlations 
with others in the cluster, but the in- 
tercorrelations with traits in other 
clusters were low. The range for the 
former was .61 to .87; for the latter, it 
was —.30 to —.74.° 

Each cluster describes one type of 

7™W. H. Sheldon and S. S. Stevens, op. cit., 
p. 8. 

8 Ibid., Appendix 4. 
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temperament. The cluster named vis- 
cerotonia is the first component. In its 
extreme manifestations it is character- 
ized by general relaxation of the body 
as a whole; love of comfort; sociophilia 
(love of a social environment); greed 
for food, friends, and affection; and 
general subservience to the digestive 
tract. 

The second component is called 
somatotonia. It is described in terms of 
activities of an athletic nature, bodily 
assertiveness, motivation organiza- 
tion, vigor, aggressiveness, executive 
ability, and similar traits. 

Cerebrotonia, the third component, 
indicates the predominance of the ele- 
ment of restraint in posture and move- 
ment, in social intercourse, in public 
address, and in all aspects of life in- 
volving people.® 

Indices for temperament, when cor- 
related with those for physique, 
showed statistically significant rela- 
tionships. Viscerotonia was related 
positively to endomorphy but nega- 
tively to both mesomorphy and ecto- 
morphy. Somatotonia correlated posi- 
tively with mesomorphy but negative- 
ly with the other two components. 
Cerebrotonia, in like manner, corre- 
lated with ectomorphy positively but 
with the other components negatively. 
These results suggest that common 
elements exist in physique and tem- 
perament.’° 

The forgoing accounts of the study 
of ‘man as a whole” attest to the com- 
plexity of the problem. The subject is 

Ibid., p. 26. 

10 Thid., p. 400. 
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an important one in the fields of edu- 
cation, psychology, guidance, psychia- 
try, medicine, and other social sci- 
ences. 

A NEW APPROACH 


For many years, teachers and psy- 
chologists used the inductive method 
in exploring human behavior in order 
to discover the universal elements of 
personality. Teachers held that cer- 
tain rules could be applied to all chil- 
dren, and that it was necessary to 
bring them all up to standard. How- 
ever, the individual differences con- 
tinued to shine through all these ef- 
forts and to distract all concerned. 

Today, students of the subject, in- 
cluding Sheldon, agree that the most 
salient feature of human nature is the 
individuality of each member of the 
human race and that these differences 
may be measured on a continuum. 
There is a growing need to understand 
these differences and to invent new 
methods for appraising them. The 
work involved in using the present 
methods, which rely largely on tests, 
interviews, and questionnaires, is tre- 
mendous in view of the small yield in 
information. 


PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


A relatively untapped source of 
fairly accessible data about human 
personality should be found in the ex- 
periences of the classroom teacher, 
who sees his charges over a period of 
one or more years and has opportuni- 
ties to know some of his students very 
well. The writer explored the possibili- 
ty of using these experiences, com- 
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bined with data from the cumulative 
records of the school in a study which 
sought to verify the findings of Shel- 
don. The following additional proce- 
dures were used: 

1. The ages of the subjects ranged from 
13-5 to 16-5. 

2. Three anthropologists, skilled in so- 
matotyping (classifying body build with re- 
spect to endomorphy, mesomorphy, and ec- 
tomorphy) rated the physique. 

3. The teachers and students of the Lab- 
oratory School of the University of Chicago 
rated the temperament. 


One of the chief criticisms of Shel- 
don’s work is that the ratings of both 
physique and temperament were made 
by the same person, resulting in a pos- 
sible “halo effect,” whereby the tem- 
perament was rated in favor of the an- 
ticipated behavior of a person with a 
certain constitution. In view of this 
criticism and of the need for studying 
temperament at the adolescent age 
level, the present work was under- 
taken. 

The definition of “constitution” for 
the study was taken from Sheldon. It 
refers to “those aspects of the individ- 
ual which are relatively more fixed and 
unchanging” (body build, physiology, 
endocrine function, etc.), “contrasted 
with those aspects which are relatively 
more... susceptible to modification 
by environmental pressures, i.e., hab- 
its, social attitudes, education, etc.’ 
Temperament refers to “the dynamics 
of the individual . . . the level of the 
personality just above physiological 


11W. H. Sheldon, S. S. Stevens, and W. B. 
Tucker, op. cit., p. 2. 
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function and below acquired attitudes 
and beliefs. It is the level where basic 
patterns of mutivation manifest them- 
selves,’’!? 


PROCEDURE 


The ninth- and tenth-grade boys of 
the Laboratory School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 116 in number, were 
assigned somatotype ratings obtained 
from photographs. Temperament rat- 
ings were obtained from a check list 
devised for the purpose and incorpo- 
rating many ideas derived from Shel- 
don’s descriptions.’* The judges were 
instructed to rate each individual on 
each of the items, using a five-point 
scale. The numeral J was used to de- 
scribe a person who never, or almost 
never, manifested a specific behavior; 
its antithesis was 5; and 2, 3, and 4 
were intermediate values. 

The twenty-eight traits used in the 
check list were: 


VISCEROTONIA 


Relaxation in posture and movement 

Slow reaction time 

Love of polite ceremony 

Sociophilia (love of a social environment) 

Indiscriminate amiability 

Greed for affection and approval 

Tolerance 

Complacency 

Free communication of feeling, extroversion 
in the sense that the person expresses his 
emotions to anyone present 


SOMATOTONIA 
Assertiveness of posture and movement 
Love of dominating, lust for power 
12.W. H. Sheldon and S. S. Stevens, op. cit., 
p. 4. 
18 Tbid., pp. 31-94. 
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Bold directness of manner 

Competitive aggressiveness 

Psychological callousness 

Unrestrained voice 

General noisiness 

Overmaturity of appearance 

Horizontal mental cleavage, extroversion in 
the sense that the person is much con- 
cerned with what is going on around him 
rather than with his “subconscious” 


CEREBROTONIA 


Restraint in posture and movement 

Overly fast reactions 

Mental overintensity, hyperattentionality 

Self-conscious motility of eyes and face 

Sociophobia (dislike of social contacts) 

Inhibited social address 

Resistance to habit and poor routinizing 

Vocal restraint and general restraint of noise 

Youthful intentness of manner and appear- 
ance 

Vertical mental cleavage, introspection. 


In constructing the check list, a se- 
ries of descriptive items for each of the 


traits was developed. A few of these 
items will serve to illustrate the pro- 
cedure. 


ASSERTIVENESS OF POSTURE 
AND MOVEMENT 


. Shows conspicuous readiness of body 
for action 

. Carries trunk erect, spinal column 
straight 

. Uses vigorous gestures of head and 
hands in ordinary conversation, espe- 
cially when perturbed 

. Seems to have muscles “set” for action 
though not strained 


SOCIOPHILIA 
. Seeks companionship of others 
. Attracts others to him to share news of 
the day or material goods which he 
makes available 
. Prefers to work in group rather than 
alone 
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106. Participates in informal gatherings be- 
fore class begins 

In order to determine which items 
correlated highly, cards bearing the 
ratings were processed by the edge- 
marking method of analysis.1* Those 
items in the check list which were in- 
tercorrelated and which described a 
specific trait were grouped to form 
clusters. This was one way of deter- 
mining whether the original grouping 
of items used in the construction was 
valid. For example, eight items were 
constructed to describe relaxation. 
These, when examined by the edge- 
marking method, were found to be 
highly correlated. Therefore, each in- 
dividual’s scores on these items were 
averaged to form the score for the at- 
tribute of relaxation. Finally, each 
component of physique was correlated 
by the product-moment method with 
each trait value. 

Each boy was judged by two or 
more judges, usually by a teacher and 
a fellow-student or by two teachers. 
The consistency of the judges’ ratings 
was computed by pairing any two rat- 
ings for one trait for each child and 
then applying the Pearson correlation 
formula. Reliability coefficients in the 
neighborhood of .60 resulted. The co- 
efficients would have been much high- 
er if the scattergram had included 
more temperaments and somatotypes 
at the extremes of the distributions. 
Variation between any two judges was 
seldom more than one-half point on 
the rating scale. 


4. L. Thurstone, The Edge-marking Method 
of Analyzing Data. New York: Psychological 
Corporation. 
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When the scoring was complete and 
the ratings of the teachers on each 
item were averaged for each child, 
some of the items in an original clus- 
ter of traits did not correlate highly 
with some of the others. In such cases, 
two or more subgroups were formed. 
The complete profile for a particular 
subject, then, consisted of assessments 
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2 per cent level, and three at the 5 per 
cent level. Table 1 shows these corre- 
lations and their levels of significance. 

Nine of the fifteen significant corre- 
lations are among the first three traits 
of temperament listed in the table. 
This fact partially supports the con- 
tention that these traits form a con- 
figuration with three vertices. Relaxa- 


TABLE 1 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TRAITS OF PHYSIQUE AND TEMPERAMENT 


ENDOMORPHY 


MEsoMORPEY EctToMoRPHY 


Coefficient 


Level of 
Confidence 


Level of 
Confidence 


Level of 


Confidence Coefficient 


‘Coefficient 


Tendency to be inconspicuous’. . . 

Slow reaction 

Sensitivity of facet 

Alertness of eyest 

Greed for affection 

Vocal restraint, general restraint 
of noise 

Overmaturity of face 

Extroversion of somatotonia (men- 
tal cleavage) 

Introversion 


* Subdivision of the trait originally listed as “‘restraint in posture.” 
t Subdivision of the trait originally listed as ‘self-conscious motility of eyes and face.’’ 


on thirty-seven traits of temperament, 
as well as the index of physique. By 
correlating each of these with the 
three body types, a set of 111 correla- 
tion coefficients was obtained. 


RESULTS 


Of the 111 coefficients of correlation 
between the three physical compo- 
nents and each of the traits of temper- 
ament, fifteen were significant at the 1 
per cent level of confidence, one at the 


tion is positively correlated with en- 
domorphy and negatively correlated 
with mesomorphy and ectomorphy. In 
like manner, assertiveness is positively 
correlated with mesomorphy and neg- 
atively with endomorphy, but it does 
not show the expected negative rela- 
tion with ectomorphy. The third ver- 
tex of the triangle has two subgroups 
and shows positive correlation with 
ectomorphy. The other coefficients in 
Table 1 may be similarly interpreted. 
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TEMPERAMENT AS RELATED TO 
BODY BUILD 


Following is a description of the 
temperament of an extreme case in 
each of the categories of physical 
structure. These characteristics are 
found to a much less degree in most in- 
dividuals. Furthermore, these sketches 
are not clear cut, since the low ob- 
tained correlations merely point to 
slight tendencies in favor of the rela- 
tionships. 

The endomorph.—When compared 
with individuals high in the other 
components, the endomorph is likely 
to be more relaxed in posture and 
bearing and to be slow in reaction 
time. He is unlikely to show tenseness 
or vigorous and spontaneous shift into 
action. He speaks deliberately and 
ponderously. His face is bland, 


smooth, and neither sensitive nor 
rugged. The characteristics of the en- 
domorph, with the exception of those 
just mentioned, are most difficult to 
distinguish, and, therefore, fewer posi- 
tive correlations appeared in this cate- 


gory. 

The mesomorph.—An_ individual 
with a predominance of mesomorphy 
tends to be dynamic and energetic. 
He is ready to indulge in any kind of 
physical exercise at any time and is in- 
clined to be assertive and dominant. 
He forges ahead roughshod and is dis- 
interested in the opinion or approval 
of others. His appearance suggests 
that of a much older person, and his 
face has a tendency to be rugged and 
hard. Many extroverts are of this 
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group. They are likely to show leader- 
ship qualities and good executive abili- 
ty, to hold office, and to speak their 
ideas with no hesitation. A somato- 
tonic comes to decisions directly and 
carries out his plans with efficiency, 
dispatch, and aplomb. He takes the 
initiative in approaching people and 
makes friends easily. 

The ectomorph.—The ectomorph is 
a comparatively tense person. He 
never relaxes in the sense that the en- 
domorph does. His various move- 
ments in ordinary conversation are 
spasmodic, reflexive, and generally un- 
assertive. When he is working alone, 
these traits are less pronounced. He 
talks so fast that his words are 
jumbled, and so low that one must 
lend a very attentive ear to hear him. 
In conversation, he uses many fine 
muscles around his eyes and mouth, 
thus giving him an expressive counte- 
nance. His eyes are alert and indicate 
keen attention. He tries to come into 
and go out of a room as noiselessly as 
possible. He reacts extremely fast and 
in a jerky manner. Such a person 
avoids large social groups and would 
rather work alone than with others. In 
the presence of many people, he evi- 
dences a slight inclination to an inhib- 
ited social address, a restrained voice, 
and pronounced shyness. He is not in- 
tolerant of people, but he just does not 
concern himself with them. He day- 
dreams, but he represses his feelings 
and is very uncommunicative about 
his affairs when they pertain to deep 
inner emotions. These traits classify 


him as an introvert. 
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EVALUATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The limitations of this project re- 
volve about the size of the sample and 
the subjective nature of the judgments 
of temperament. The need for a larger 
sample is obvious if those cases are 
counted which exhibit physical com- 
ponents to a marked degree. It is the 
extremes of a distribution that are 
most validly rated, and, if common 
factors exist, such ratings increase the 
correlations. Defining an outstanding 
attribute as that demonstrated by 
subjects rated constitutionally 4+ 
and above, the number of cases is only 
20 for endomorphy, 46 for mesomor- 
phy, and 24 for ectomorphy. However, 
it is very likely that the sample used 
here is more representative of the total 
population than was Sheldon’s, since 
the circumstances attending selection 
and admission of boys to the Labora- 
tory School are probably not so strin- 
gent as would be true of a university 
group. 

How well the judges know their 
subjects and how much the halo effect 
operates to weight scores in a particu- 
lar direction are two factors that may 
influence results to a considerable de- 
gree. Many of the students had been 
in the school many years; all but three 
had attended at least two years. The 
length of time enrolled and the small 
classes, coupled with the extensive 
record system of the school, fostered 
an uncommon growth of understand- 
ing between teachers and pupils. At 
the same time, the pooling of the as- 
sessments of judges counteracted the 
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halo effect. In Sheldon’s study the 
danger of such coloring was possible in 
two ways: (1) The raters were adept at 
judging body build. (2) Judges tend to 
rate those whom they like high on cer- 
tain traits. This makes evident the 
need for more than one rater per sub- 
ject. This error would probably take 
place in spite of the attempt to elimi- 
nate from the study all traits which 
might have any desirable or undesir- 
able connotations. 

The main conclusions inferred from 
the over-all analysis of this study may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The technique described here of- 
fers a new approach to the study of 
physique and temperament which 
overcomes the chief criticisms of Shel- 
don’s work: the lack of independent 
judgments on the two phases of the 
ratings and the lack of objectivity in 
the use of standards and definitions. 
Consistency was increased by giving 
six to ten opportunities to judge each 
individual on one trait. A further ad- 
vantage lies in the greater amount of 
information available to the judges 
and in the naiveté of the judges in pro- 
cedures of judging the body build. 

2. This method, which is more legit- 
imate than others for the reasons dis- 
cussed above, demonstrates that, at 
least at the adolescent age level and 
with the sample group on which the 
study was based, the conclusions of 
Sheldon are for a great part unsup- 
ported. The correlations that were 
sizable were generally concerned with 
the traits describing the functioning of 
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the body in physical, rather than in 
social, intellectual, or emotional, ac- 
tivities. 

Even though the correlations in this 
research are small, some are highly 
significant. The information should 
contribute to the development of basic 
knowledge of individual differences, 
and this in turn should promote better 
interpersonal relationships. If this is 
logical, it would be profitable for the 
classroom teacher to be able to recog- 
nize the tendencies that do exist. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


In an attempt to apply these results 
to educational situations, the educator 
thinks of many questions. What are 
the appropriate methods of working 
with adolescents so that the individual 
variations in body type will be given 
due consideration? If adolescents have 
natural, constitutionally based tend- 
encies to behave in certain ways, what 
are the effects of environmental pres- 
sures on a person of each type of body 
structure? How are an adolescent’s 
body type and temperament related 
to his present interest and his future 
occupational choice? These questions 
indubitably suggest further research, 
but the findings of this study support 
the thesis that the teacher who is 
aware of these relationships has a bet- 
ter understanding of the adolescent 
and the causes of his behavior. By con- 
sidering constitutional, temperamen- 
tal, and environmental factors and 
their relations to interests, emotional 
and social needs, and vocational 
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choices, the teacher can better adapt 
the school program to the needs of 
high-school boys and girls. 

In the field of physical education, 
the mesomorph, with his high endow- 
ment of bodily vigor, assertiveness, 
quick action, etc., makes the best foot- 
ball player. Yet, in many of our 
schools the game is glorified to the ex- 
tent that being a player becomes the 
cherished hope of most of the boys—a 
hope doomed to be shattered in the 
majority of cases. At the same time, 
the football player is at odds with the 
classroom teacher because he is forced 
to sit still for what to him seems ages. 
Provision for the physical activities of 
youth so that they aspire to a level of 
achievement commensurate with their 
ability and can compete with others of 
similar constitutional build is impor- 
tant for good mental health and of- 
fers opportunity for fulfilment of the 
basic need for accomplishment. 

Here are some illustrations, taken 
from the experience of the writer in 
observing students in this study. In 
almost any classroom, one may find 
bewildered students, who are sensitive 
to the constant stimuli which impinge 
upon them at every turn. As one cere- 
brotonic boy put it, “Can’t we do 
something about all these disturb- 
ances? Can’t we find a spot where we 
can work by ourselves?” This boy 
needs time alone, whereas the so- 
matotonic revels in the confusion in 
the halls and cafeterias and adds to it 
and the viscerotonic relaxes and en- 
joys the scene. Separate projects set 
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up in the classroom to take care of 
students who do best in groups and of 
those who do best alone show wise 
planning on the part of the teacher. 

Two other illustrations may suggest 
the causes of strained teacher-pupil in- 
teraction. Miss Jones performed all 
tasks quickly, but, despite all her 
urgings, she could not induce her vis- 
cerotonic pupil Sam to move faster, 
nor would she have been able to do so 
if an atomic bomb had been about to 
explode. Miss Jones often spoke softly, 
but she “meant business.” Carl’s so- 
matotonic mother, however, expected 
strict obedience only when she spoke 
loudly. Carl’s accustomed reactions 
naturally irritated Miss Jones and 
caused conflict. 

The study of many other topics 
would be of great usefulness and inter- 
est. Should discipline be based on 
somatotype differences? Is it not con- 
ceivable that some children require 
strict, rigid discipline, while others are 
seriously harmed by such handling? 
Is the bravado of many aggressive 
boys a means of overcompensating for 
the lack of strong, masculine charac- 
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teristics? Do somatotonics or perhaps 
persons with mixtures of somatotonia 
and viscerotonia make the best sales- 
men? Is social readiness a matter of 
constitution? Some of our observa- 
tions point to such relationships as 
those suggested here. 

It seems that, in the effort to devel- 
op so-called “well-adjusted” children, 
the educational world forces them into 
situations, especially those of a social 
or athletic nature, for which many 
have neither relish nor capacity. Is 
there no respectable status, for ex- 
ample, for the cerebrotonic who likes 
to work alone? Reflection on the many 
contributions to our culture which 
were contrived in solitude answers this 
question. The correlations of physique 
and temperament, where the findings 
are significant, should prompt us to 
give more consideration to these two 
aspects of personality structure. Indi- 
vidual needs of adolescents can proba- 
bly be better met by giving some at- 
tention to such variations in our class- 
room programs as are suggested by the 
revelations of the study of the consti- 
tution and temperament. 
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WORK-STUDY SKILLS OF ADOLESCENTS 
IN GRADES VII-XIV 


WALLACE J. HOWELL 
Southside High School, Elmira, New York 


INTRODUCTION 


wa SKILLS are still a 
slighted area in the development 
of adolescent youth, both in the 
junior-senior high school and in the 
early years of college. Although much 
has been written on this topic over the 
last two decades, most of the material 
is, unfortunately, highly opinionated 
and is without basic research to sub- 
stantiate the formulation of generali- 
zations for improvement in these skill 
areas. Hieronymous (5) forcibly 
brought this to the attention of the 
writer as being an area greatly in need 
of research. 

In a study by the writer (6) it was 
found that instruction in work-study 
skills did not produce as much growth 
among children in Grades VII and 
VIII as it produced in children in 
Grades IV, V, and VI. This phe- 
nomenon furnished the author with 
the impetus to go into the literature 
and seek evidence to prove or dis- 
prove the hypothesis that poor work- 
study skills are prevalent in students 
in the adolescent years of high school 
and in the early college years. Of the 
more than one hundred studies ex- 
amined, only those pertaining directly 


* 


to the purposes of the present study 
will be mentioned. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Four major questions governed this 
study. (1) Are work-study skills a 
definite problem in the adolescent 
years of junior and senior high school 
and the early college years? (2) What 
are the research findings indicating 
the developmental trends of work- 
study skills during the adolescent 
years? (3) What generalizations can 
be arrived at, based upon research evi- 
dence, that can be used by public 
school personnel to overcome deficien- 
cies in this important area? (4) What 
are some of the practical means that 
teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors may use to improve work-study 
skills or habits? 


ARE WORK-STUDY SKILLS A PROBLEM? 


Many psychologists in recent writ- 
ings have mentioned the implications 
of work-study habits and skills and 
the part that these skills play in devel- 
oping a well-adjusted personality. 
Snygg and Combs (11: 240) recently 
asserted that the learning of any skill 
or item of subject matter is accom- 
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panied by the formation of attitudes 
(which may be desirable or undesir- 
able) by the pupil toward the subject, 
toward school, toward his teacher, to- 
ward adults, toward society, and to- 
ward himself. As a result, how subject 
matter is taught may be even more 
important than what is taught. Skills 
are better retained and more often 
used if they are learned under condi- 
tions similar to those in which they 
will be used. 

Pennington and Berg (8: 154), in 
their recent book on clinical psychol- 
ogy, claim that much of the difficulty 
at the higher levels results from im- 
proper learning or failure to learn 
earlier fundamental processes. 

Louttit (7:172), another clinical 
psychologist, states that inefficient 
habits of work, especially at the junior 
and senior high school or college levels, 
are frequently a significant reason for 
failure. 

Stroud (13: 372-74) says that one 
can, by practice, improve his per- 
formance in nearly all learning activi- 
ties. Strang (12) concurs with Stroud 
by stating that discovering how to 
study demands motivation, informa- 
tion, and application. 

Symonds (14) in a study of life 
problems and interests of adolescents 
found that, among six problems listed 
in the order of importance, study hab- 
its was fourth. 

Because of the psychological impor- 
tance of work-study habits and skills, 
public school personnel should accept 
the challenge and attempt to improve 
these skills as they strive to develop 


the well-rounded personalities of ado- 
lescent youth. 


REVIEW OF RELEVANT RESEARCH 
FINDINGS 


A careful survey of the literature 
published over the last twenty-five 
years reveals that work-study habits 
have been considered to be a real 
problem, not only by the adolescent 
population, but also by many of the 
writers. It is, therefore; strange that 
so little has been done in a statistically 
reliable way to discover useful meth- 
ods of training students to study. This 
can be verified by refetence to Ellef- 
son’s résumé of experimental findings 
written in 1930 (4), in which he men- 
tions the attempt to help students 
study by administrative ‘adjustment 
of time and place (supervised study or 
the divided period). When this did not 
prove successful, questionnaires, in- 
terviews, written statements by stu- 
dents, analysis of student schedules, 
observation of student activities, and 
case studies were used to determine 
areas of study-habits need. Such 
things as daily lesson units and unit 
assignments and such reading prob- 
lems as vocabulary, selecting the 
main points, seeing relations, outlin- 
ing, summarizing, and evaluating 
were also mentioned by Ellefson as 
possible areas of improvement. 

Fifteen years later Traxler (15), 
summarizing the literature in this 
area, found practically the same con- 
ditions existing as did Ellefson—too 
much verbalization and not enough 
experimentation. Nevertheless, the 
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studies surveyed by Traxler showed 
evidence (since verified by the writer’s 
study) that, left to their own devices, 
pupils do not improve significantly in 
study habits after the early grades in 
the elementary school. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS 


Certain studies can be cited to re- 
veal this flattening-out in the improve- 
ment of work-study skills through- 
out the adolescent years. In the 
writer’s study, results on the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills 
showed that little gain was made in 
the area of work-study skills by 117 
pupils in Grades VII and VIII, even 
after fifteen work units in this area 
had been presented to them. 

Cuff (2), working with 1,250 pupils 
in Grades IV-XII in Kentucky and 
using a question list of the 75 most 
commonly advocated items, found 
that methods of study apparently 
crystallize in the elementary-school 
grades and do not, as a rule, improve 
appreciably thereafter. 

Wilson (16), working with 837 pu- 
pils in Grades VII—XII, used a mul- 
tiple-choice test of 33 items to meas- 
ure the results of two months of inten- 
sive teaching of a few lessons on the 
principles of effective study. He found 
that the difference between the me- 
dian number of questions answered 
correctly by pupils in Grade XII 
(15.8) and the number answered cor- 
rectly by pupils in Grade VII (11.0) 
was 4.8. For this six-year period, rep- 
resented by the junior and senior high 
school years, the gain was small. 
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DiMichael (3), working with 192 
matched subjects in Grade IX of a 
parochial high school, used as a meas- 
uring instrument a “knowledge of 
study-skills” test of 224 items. Twen- 
ty-seven sessions, 45 minutes in dura- 
tion, were used with the experimental 


' group to teach them study techniques, 


while the control group received no 
instruction. DiMichael concluded 
from this experiment that ninth-grade 
pupils do not seem to possess satisfac- 
tory knowledge of effective study hab- 
its; that students of average mental 
ability made no significant gains in 
knowledge of effective study tech- 
niques when taught in regular sub- 
ject-matter classes; and that students 
of superior mental ability know more 
about effective study techniques than 
do students of average ability. 

Brink (1) analyzed the study habits 
of 1,000 high-school pupils and found 
that the habits of students in the 
upper fourth of their class follow simi- 
lar patterns. The following procedures 
were characteristic of a high per cent 
of the top-ranking students. They 
summarized the main points in their 
own words instead of copying sen- 
tences or paragraphs directly from 
books. They used such study aids as 
the card catalogue and the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature in mak- 
ing reports, in contrast to the inef- 
ficient students who proceeded aim- 
lessly, browsing through books and 
magazines for their material. The top- 
ranking students read an entire sec- 
tion to comprehend the general idea 
and then decided on major and minor 
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topics of their outline, while the poor 
achievers simply used chapter titles 
and section and paragraph headings 
for an outline form and read by chap- 
ters, filling in the outline as they read. 
The top-ranking students relied 
strongly on their own judgment and 
opinions in study situations. 

These five studies based upon re- 
liable research designs and involving 
pupils of the junior and senior high 
school grades VII-XII seem definitely 
to prove that work-study skills are 
serious problems to adolescents and to 
indicate the need for a concerted ef- 
fort to train adolescents in proper 
work-study habits. 

Also of interest are the findings of a 
few studies on the college ievel, at the 
upper end of the adolescent years. 
Schlesser and Young (10), working 
with 498 Freshmen at Colgate Uni- 
versity in the area of work-study hab- 
its and using a “studiousness” index 
and the achievement of the upper and 
lower quarters of the group, concluded 
that the study habits of these students 
were on the fourth-grade elementary- 
school level. 

Reeder (9), using Wrenn’s Study- 
Habits Inventory with 256 college 
Freshmen at Ohio State University, 
found that the correlation between 
study-habits scores and intelligence- 
test scores was .18. The correlation of 
intelligence-test scores with known 
academic records of the students in 
their first two quarters of work was 
.56, and the correlation between final 
grades and study-habits scores was 
.265. He concluded that we have a 


long way to go before exact tech- 
niques that make a successful study- 
habits pattern are identified. 

These two experiments on the col- 
lege level indicate that correct study 
habits are not properly established on 


_the upper end of the adolescent age 


range. 
CONCLUSIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


The results of the seven studies dis- 
cussed above seem to point to certain 
definite conclusions. First, young ele- 
mentary-school children seem to profit 
by instruction in work-study skills 
more than do adolescents. Second, 
knowledge of work-study skills does 
not increase appreciably during the 
adolescent years from junior high 
school to junior college (1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 
10). Third, it is obvious from these 
studies that more well-controlled re- 
search is needed to determine methods 
that will be applicable in overcoming 
the deficiencies now existing in work- 
study habits and skills (5). 

If work-study habits develop nor- 
mally in the intermediate grades, why 
do they not continue to develop in the 
junior-senior high schoo] grades? Is 
proper emphasis placed upon them by 
school personnel? The final section of 
this paper offers workable suggestions 
for furthering development in this di- 
rection. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

It has been well established that 
encouragement of the retention and 
further development of work-study 
skills is a psychological problem. 
Teachers, administrators, and coun- 
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selors should adopt suitable clinical 
procedures to overcome the wide- 
spread maladjustment in this area. 

1. Every teacher should become a 
teacher of such study skills as pertain 
to his own subject. 

2. Every librarian should partici- 
pate in this program by co-operating 
with all teachers to make available the 
materials of the library. Furthermore, 
the librarian should have regularly 
scheduled classes in which he teaches 
the skills that are unique to his area of 
the educative process. 

3. The student’s attitude toward 
study must be improved. 

4. Study procedures to be empha- 
sized in how-to-study courses are 
note-taking; outlining; reviewing; pre- 
paring for examinations; learning the 
principles of study, including memo- 
rizing and remembering; selecting and 
organizing subject matter; increasing 
knowledge of word meaning; improv- 
ing reading comprehension; adapting 
speed of reading to the materials and 
the purpose involved; preparing a 
term paper, theme, or report; identi- 
fying and expressing cause-and-effect 
relationships; using general reference 
books; using study procedures appro- 
priate to different areas of study. 

5. Students should be helped to 
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work out and observe a study sched- 
ule. 

6. As students progress through the 
secondary school, they should be 
taught to work independently at max- 
imum efficiency. 

7. Practical clinical procedures 
should be used by the guidance coun- 
selor to help students learn and use 
helpful study skills. For diagnostic 
purposes the following inventories 
might be used: Wrenn’s Study-Habits 
Inventory, Pressey and Troyer’s 
Study Questionnaire, Tibbitts’ Study 
Habit Inventory. 

8. Audio-visual aids, such as sound 
films, maps, charts, graphs, and strip 
films, are necessary and valuable for 
satisfactory pupil accomplishment in 
study skills. 

9. Since the parents can help im- 
measurably in establishing proper 
work habits by providing an atmos- 
phere in the home conducive to proper 
study habits, they should be informed 
of the best conditions for study. Pupils 
must be taught the study skills by the 
school before homework can become 
an effective experience. 

10. Teachers, administrators, and 
counselors should be familiar with the 
tests of work-study skills in order to 
direct adequate clinical research (18). 
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Audio-visual Aids 
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a) Sound films (Chicago: Coronet In- 
structional Films): 
(1) Building an Outline 
(2) Find the Information 
(3) Global Concept in Maps 
(4) How To Judge Authorities 
(5) How To Judge Facts 
(6) How To Study 
(7) How To Write Your Term Paper 
(8) Know Your Library 
(9) Making the Most of School 
(10) Maps Are Fun 
(11) We Go to School 
(12) How To Observe 
(13) Keep Up with Your Studies 
(14) Learn from Class Discussion 

b) How To Study (film). Suffern, New 
York: Visual Sciences, Box 599 SB. 

c) Films (New York 10: Popular Sci- 
ence Publishing Co.): 

(1) Maps and Their Meanings 
(2) We Live on a Huge Ball 

(3) Flat Maps of a Round World 
(4) Maps and Men 

d) Better Study Habits Series, Grades 
4-9 (strip films). (New York: Young 
America Films, Inc.): 

(1) Improve Your Handwriting 
(2) Improve Your Punctuation 
(3) Improve Your Reading 

(4) Improve Your Spelling 

(5) Improve Your Study Habits 
(6) Improve Your Vocabulary 

Tests 

a) California Reading Test, Intermedi- 
ate, Grades 7-8-9, Form AA. Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau. 

b) Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic 
Skills, Forms L, M, N, O, Grades 
5-9. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

c) Spitzer Study Skills Test, Grades 
9-13, inclusive. Yonkers-on-Hudson 
5, New York: World Book Co. 
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CURRENT PRACTICES IN COURSES FOR THE 


PREPARATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


JOHN X. JAMRICH 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


ITHIN the broad area of teacher 
W eaucation, attention has been 
focused on various specific elements of 
the teacher-training curriculum, such 
as laboratory experiences in student 
teaching, measurement and prediction 
of teaching success, teacher competen- 
cies, and courses designed to develop 
these competencies. In particular, 
methods courses of various types and 
in various forms are offered widely in 
teacher-training institutions. There is 
growing concern as to the place and 
function of these courses in the pre- 
service programs of teachers. 

As yet, relatively little information 
is available regarding general-methods 
courses in teacher education. It was 
the purpose of this study to investi- 
gate current practices in conducting 
general-methods and related courses 
in the preparation of secondary-school 
teachers. 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURES 


The study was designed to yield in- 
formation in the following areas per- 
taining to general-methods courses: 


1. Extent of offering, organization, place in 
the teacher-education sequence 
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2. Objectives of the course, competencies to 
be developed through the course, course 
content 

3. The types of classroom procedures and 
teaching materials employed 


The primary means of collecting 
data and information were the ques- 
tionnaire, personal visits to institu- 
tions, and a study of course outlines, 
syllabi, and textbooks. The question- 
naire was mailed to 512 institutions 
currently engaged in the education of 
teachers. A total of 332 (64.8 per cent) 
completed questionnaires was re- 
turned. The sample included 35 state 
universities, 40 private universities, 47 
state colleges, 119 private colleges, 75 
state teachers’ colleges, 3 private 
teachers’ colleges, 8 municipal univer- 
sities, and 5 municipal colleges. 


MAJOR FINDINGS 


Organization and place of the gen- 
eral-methods course—The course in 
general methods of teaching in the 
secondary schools is offered by 70 per 
cent of the teacher-training institu- 
tions participating in this study. It 
occupies a prominent position in the 
education sequence for secondary- 


* 
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school teachers prescribed by state 
departments of education and by the 
teacher-training institutions. The 
course is among the first three in a 
ranking according to the number of 
times it is part of a prescribed-course 
sequence in the preparation of second- 
ary-school teachers. 

When the rankings are made ac- 
cording to type of institution, the gen- 
eral-methods course retains this rela- 
tively important position. Proposals 
for supplementing or revising this 
course have been slow in taking effect. 
Only fifteen of the institutions indi- 
cated that the course in general meth- 
ods has undergone some degree of al- 
teration. The changes made by these 
fifteen range from delimitation of con- 
tent to complete abandonment of the 
specific course in general methods. 

Although no “typical” sequence of 
education courses is discernible in the 
institutions participating in this 
study, the majority of prescribed se- 
quences consist of four major areas: 
(1) psychology, varying from a single 
course in educational psychology to a 
number of specific courses in child and 
adolescent psychology; (2) secondary 
education, including courses in his- 
tory, philosophy, structure, develop- 
ment, and relevant issues; (3) meth- 
ods, including courses in general and 
special methods; and (4) student 
teaching. Student teaching varies 
from very simple programs, consisting 
of a single period devoted to a given 
subject, to an extensive participation 
including the teaching of major and 


minor subjects, supervision of co-cur- 
ricular activities, and participation in 
community undertakings. 

Class enrolments have evidently 
decreased in size from 1949 to 1950. 
The 1950 figures indicate an average 
enrolment of 35.5, with a variation 
from 27.3 for private colleges to 48.8 
in municipal universities and 48.5 in 
state colleges. Data indicate that a 
number of institutions combine both 
prospective secondary-school and pro- 
spective elementary-school teachers in 
one general-methods course. 

Predominantly, the general-meth- 
ods course is placed before student- 
teaching. Only a few institutions offer 
the general-methods and student- 
teaching courses concurrently. In rec- 
ommending placement, 21 per cent of 
the respondents stated that they 
would prefer to see the two courses 
taught concurrently, with consider- 
ably more emphasis upon closer co- 
ordination of theory and practical 
application. 

The degree of co-ordination be- 
tween general-methods courses and 
the work in special methods and in 
student teaching is admittedly low. 
The admission of this inadequacy 
comes not only from instructors teach- 
ing the general-methods course but 
also from instructors who, in addition, 
teach special methods and supervise 
student teaching. Schools of various 
types do not differ in the degree of 
co-ordination reported. 

The basic problem areas with which 
instructors of general-methods courses 
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are concerned are providing time and 
facilities for observation and other ac- 
tivities; co-ordination, without dupli- 
cation of other professional education 
courses; making the course functional; 
and providing for students with varied 
backgrounds. There is no difference in 
the numbers and types of problems 
reported by instructors with varying 
types and amounts of teaching experi- 
ence. However, the size of school en- 
rolment does seem to have an effect. 
The lack of time and facilities is pri- 
marily a problem of the smaller insti- 
tutions, while the chief problems of 
the larger institutions were making 
the course functional and providing 
for individual differences of the stu- 
dents. 

Instructors of general-methods 
courses vary extensively in their 
teaching experiences. The average at 
the elementary-school level is 1.78 
years; at the secondary-school level it 
is 8.0 years; and at the college-univer- 
sity level it is 10.78 years. Data on the 
education of these instructors indicate 
that 63 per cent of those replying have 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or 
Doctor of Education and 35 per cent 
have the Master’s degree. Over 90 per 
cent of the graduate degrees are in the 
field of education. 

Objectives and content of general- 
methods courses—The most predomi- 
nant objectives of the general-meth- 
ods course and the competencies 
which are to be developed through it 
are the following: 


1. Knowledge of teaching methods and 
techniques and skill in utilizing methods 
and techniques of the teaching and learn- 
ing process: organization, presentation, 
co-operative planning in terms of objec- 
tives, motivation, and evaluation 

2. Skill in classroom management and proce- 
dures: discipline, teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, group management and control 

3. Growth in understanding of children; 
ability to provide for individual differ- 
ences of high-school pupils 
With respect to the relation of vari- 

ous factors to the choice of objectives, 

it is found that there are differences 
according to the type of institution. 

Differences are also noted in the 

choice of objectives and competencies 

by instructors having their graduate 
degree in education and instructors 
having it in some other academic field. 

However, there are no consistent dif- 

ferences when the objectives and com- 

petencies are analyzed in terms of the 
secondary-school teaching experience 
of the instructor. 

The emphasis accorded various 
topics as part of the general-methods 
course is consistent with the objec- 
tives of the course. No definite trends 
are discernible. An analysis of the re- 
lation of various factors to the degree 
of emphasis was made. Again, the 
type of institution appears to be a fac- 
tor in determining the degree of em- 
phasis accorded specific topics. Neither 
the secondary-school nor the college 
experience of the instructor shows any 
consistent effect upon the degree of 
emphasis. 

The fact that an institution does 
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not accord a high degree of emphasis 
to a certain topic does not mean that 
the particular topic is not considered 
important or is not given attention in 
the teacher-education sequence. Many 
individual questionnaires outline the 
manner in which these topics are 
taken care of in other courses. 

Classroom procedures, materials, and 
methods of evaluation.—Lectures, indi- 
vidual reports, and committee work 
are the predominant classroom proce- 
dures used in general-methods courses. 
Inconsistent with current thinking in 
teacher education is the fact that rela- 
tively little emphasis was being given 
to observation, visiting schools, and 
making field trips into communities. 

Analysis of type of institution, class 
size, and professional background of 
the instructor as these are related to 
the choice of classroom procedures 
yielded only a few consistent differ- 
ences: (1) State teachers’ colleges, 
state colleges, and private colleges 
give more emphasis to “visits to sec- 
ondary schools” than do the other 
types of institutions. (2) Instructors 
holding the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy tend to use the lecture meth- 
od more than those having the Doctor 
of Education degree or the Master’s 
degree. (3) Instructors having the de- 
gree of Doctor of Education tend to 
have more panel discussions than 
those instructors with Masters’ and 
Bachelors’ degrees. 

Forty-one textbooks are named as 
prescribed for the general-methods 
course. Seven of these are used in 70 
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per cent of the institutions in which 
textbooks are used. Textbooks are not 
used in approximately 20 per cent of 
the institutions replying to the ques- 
tion. Type of institution, size of class, 
and professional background of the 
instructor appear not to be related to 
the degree to which textbooks are 
utilized, except that the longer an in- 
structor has been teaching at the col- 
lege level, the more he tends to rely 
upon a textbook. 

Of the responding institutions, 88 
per cent indicated that they provide 
supplementary reading lists, while 58 
per cent provide course outlines and 
syllabi for their general-methods 
course. On the average, instructors 
providing outlines and syllabi adhere 
more closely to them than the gen- 
eral-methods instructors in this study 
adhere to the textbooks which they 
are using. 

Thirty-one per cent of the institu- 
tions replying do not use films in the 
teaching of the general-methods 
course, while 44 per cent use three or 
fewer. This again is inconsistent with 
current emphases in secondary-school 
teaching. Type of institution, size of 
class enrolment, or professional back- 
ground of the instructor seem to have 
no appreciable influence on the degree 
to which films are used in instruction. 

The examination and the written 
assignment are the predominant 
means of evaluation utilized in gen- 
eral-methods courses. Self-evaluation 
and evaluation by the group are used 
relatively little. 
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PROVISIONS FOR METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING IN SELECTED INSTITUTIONS 


Personal visits were made to four 
selected institutions in order to ob- 
serve the programs at first hand. Two 
are state teachers’ colleges, and two 
are universities with schools of educa- 
tion. 

The four institutions differ widely 
in the manner in which they provide 
for instruction on methods of teaching 
in the education sequence, as well as in 
a number of other respects. None of 
the schools has a general-methods 
course as such, but each attempts to 
provide for the essentials of teaching 
methods throughout the education 
sequence. Each school provides the 
elements of the theory of methods of 
teaching in secondary schools, but 
there is wide variation in the degree to 


which theory and practice are related 
and in the degree of emphasis placed 
upon pupil and community contacts 
as part of the teacher-education pro- 


gram. 

The four institutions exhibit agree- 
ment on the importance of interrelat- 
ing theory and practice. They also 
agree on the importance that ac- 
quaintance with society and with the 
community has for teaching. To vary- 
ing degrees, there is an emphasis in all 
four schools upon the actual applica- 
tion of the principles being taught, 
such as the use of films and of panel 
and committee discussions in high- 
school teaching. 

All four schools have retained top- 
ics on history, philosophy, and objec- 
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tives of secondary education in their 
education sequence. Outside reading 
as a means toward professional growth 
is used by these four institutions as 
well as by the other respondents to the 
questionnaire. 

Within the framework of these ac- 
tivities is found an emphasis upon 
some form of teaching experience be- 
fore the regular student teaching is 
entered upon, both to illustrate vari- 
ous teaching methods being discussed 
in course work and to provide initial 
trial contacts for student and super- 
vising teacher. 

None of the four programs de- 
scribed above exhibits any tendency 
to de-emphasize proficiency in the 
major and the minor subjects of the 
prospective student. On the contrary, 
it is felt that increasing the number of 
visits to high schools would focus the 
student’s attention upon the need of a 
high degree of proficiency in his par- 
ticular fields of teaching. 

The four teacher-education pro- 
grams exhibit unanimity regarding 
the place of counseling and guidance. 
In all four, continuous guidance and 
evaluation of the students are con- 
sidered desirable practices and are im- 
plemented throughout their programs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It seems evident that relatively 
few institutions have implemented 
teacher-education programs that will 
provide for methods of teaching in a 
manner consistent with present-day 
educational thought and convictions. 
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Similarly, the objectives of general- 
methods courses and the instructional 
procedures used in them are not en- 
tirely consistent with educational 
thought regarding methods, visual 
materials, and the need for under- 
standing the relation of education to 
society. 

The size of class enrolments may be 
too large, in many cases, to permit 
utilization of a variety of instructional 
procedures and materials. Facilities in 
many institutions have proved inade- 
quate in helping to make the educa- 
tion sequence an effective one. Provi- 
sions for observation and other labora- 
tory experiences considered essential 
in a teacher-education program are 
conspicuously lacking. 

There is an apparent lack of co- 
ordination and continuity in many of 
the programs investigated. A number 
of the respondents indicated that they 
prefer to have the general-methods 
course offered concurrently with stu- 
dent teaching, despite the fact that 
this has not been done in their particu- 
lar institution. 

There is concern regarding the in- 
adequate professional background of 
instructors of general-methods courses. 
It can only be surmised that this con- 
cern has to do with the instructors 
who have had only a limited number 
of years of teaching experience at the 
secondary-school level. 


IMPLICATIONS 


In the light of the conclusions given 
above, the following implications, 
stated in the form of guiding prin- 
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ciples for teacher-education programs, 
are presented. 

Instruction in methods of teaching 
should be a part of every course in the 
entire teacher-education sequence, 
rather than being presented in a dis- 
crete course or two. This suggestion 
assumes the existence of a logical and 
psychological sequence, with continu- 
ity, in the teacher-education pro- 
gram. The achievement of this objec- 
tive can be enhanced, though not 
guaranteed, by co-ordinated faculty 
effort. 

This principle requires that a fac- 
ulty in a school or department of edu- 
cation will have worked out for its 
program a set of objectives upon 
which there is general agreement. 
Furthermore, the principle requires 
that the individual members of the 
faculty have adequate professional 
background and preparation. 

Emphasis upon methods of teach- 
ing throughout the education se- 
quence does not necessarily imply that 
special-methods courses have no place 
in the program. The placement 
and organization of special-methods 
courses should be such as to point up 
the application of certain general prin- 
ciples to a specific situation. Special- 
methods courses have a definite place 
and function in the teacher-education 
program provided they do not de- 
teriorate to mere busywork on the 
part of the students. 

Good continuity and organization 
of the teacher-education sequence 
would minimize the duplication and 
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overlapping for which the programs 
have frequently been criticized. Where 
the sequence lacks continuity, the at- 
tainment of certain objectives be- 
comes accidental; and in cases where 
the methods of teaching are presented 
in a discrete course, considerable faith 
is being placed in transfer from the 
theory in that course to the applica- 
tion of the theory in student teaching. 

Provision of adequate facilities for 
carrying on a program of teacher edu- 
cation is a responsibility of the institu- 
tion. To promote the acquisition of 
desirable teaching methods, these 


facilities must include observation and 
study of high-school pupils as well as 
experiences in the community in 
which the students live. 

To further provide opportunity for 
the prospective teacher to become ac- 
quainted with a variety of teaching 


methods, the instructional procedures 
and materials employed in the educa- 
tional sequence must demonstrate the 
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application of those methods in actual 
learning situations. Use must be made 
of a variety of teaching procedures, 
such as lectures, discussions, field 
trips, audio-visual materials, and com- 
mittee work, in a manner which will 
allow the prospective teacher to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of these methods. 
Again, the application of these various 
methods must permeate the entire ed- 
ucation sequence, with full support 
and understanding by the entire edu- 
cation staff. In other words, the pro- 
spective teachers should be taught as 
the institution and instructors wish 
them to teach. 

Fundamentally, the entire teacher- 
education sequence should be so or- 
ganized and co-ordinated as to achieve 
maximum correlation between theory 
and practice. The achievement of this 
objective would facilitate the develop- 
ment by the prospective teacher of a 
working knowledge of teaching meth- 
ods for the high school. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN GEORGIA 


PEYTON JACOB! 


HE MAIN PURPOSE in this paper on 

the junior college in Georgia is to 
set into relief its evolution and present 
status rather than to present a mass of 
detailed statements. 

A wide variety in the origin, pur- 
poses, organization, and control exists 
among these institutions in Georgia. 
Most of them are two-year units. 
Among the public junior colleges there 
are five junior units of the University 
System of Georgia; one “branch” 
state college, maintained as an after- 
noon program of the Atlanta Division 
of the University of Georgia; one 
military college with state and city 
support; and three municipal colleges, 
with three entirely different programs 
and organizations. There are also 
eight private junior colleges, all 
church-related. 


A FEW DISTINCTIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


Illustrative of the different ways in 
which the junior-college idea has 
taken hold in the state are the distinc- 
tive developments summarized below. 
The reader will note the mixture of 
ideological, historical, and imitative 
factors. 


1The editors were saddened to learn that 
Dr. Jacob died as this article was being prepared 
for the press. 


* 


A junior college within a university. 
—Emory University reorganized its 
academic program in the middle 
twenties, in recognition of the logic in 
the reorganization movement that had 
advanced to various stages through- 
out the nation. A separate administra- 
tive junior-college unit affiliated with 
the other junior colleges of the state, 
and not merely a lower division, was 
set up. At the time of the reorganiza- 
tion, Dean (now President) Goodrich 
C. White said that the line of cleavage 
between the lower and the upper di- 
visions was the “most absolute” in 
the country. The lower division was 
organized under a junior-college dean, 
co-ordinate with, and working in close 
co-operation with, the deans of Em- 
ory’s two branch colleges. 

Recognition of the junior-college 
philosophy was further shown in the 
admission and graduation require- 
ments of the lower division and in the 
academic program of the upper divi- 
sion. Admission requires high-school 
graduation but no specified pattern of 
units. Qualitative standards are sub- 
stituted. The junior-college curricu- 
lum is academic. 

Graduation from the lower unit 
(the junior college) is required for ad- 
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mission to the upper division, the re- 
quirements being based in part upon 
the field of specialization to be fol- 
lowed. The work of the upper division 
shows rather definitely the recogni- 
tion of the junior-college philosophy as 
it affects higher education. There is no 
required pattern of courses. Each stu- 
dent works out, with advisers, a two- 
year program of courses leading to his 
particular objective. The only re- 
quirement is that the program be 
coherent in reference to his objective. 

Evolution from, then back to, a four- 
year college—Young L. G. Harris 
College, in the mountains of North 
Georgia, was chartered in 1886 as a 
four-year, degree-granting college. Its 
entrance requirements were neces- 
sarily low (as were those of all colleges 
at that time), and the institution cov- 
ered somewhat the age span and the 
amount of subject matter that would 
be roughly equivalent to those of the 
present-day four-year junior college. 
Officially, it became a junior college in 
1912, but it had already become a de 
facto junior college, unawares, by the 
simple process of not raising entrance 
requirements.? The growing junior- 
college movement brought awareness 
of this fact, and formal recognition of 
its status followed. It became a two- 
year junior college after the conven- 
tional pattern, with that complete 

2Leonard V. Koos, in The Junior-College 
Movement (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925), gives a 
thorough treatment of the progressive raising of 
college-entrance requirements in the United 
States. This process in Georgia exhibited in the 
twenties what had taken place earlier in the 
country as a whole. 
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separation of “secondary” from “high- 
er” education demanded with such 
dogged insistence by the accrediting 
agencies.® 

Young Harris College has been, and 
still is, a notable institution, rendering 
great service to the ambitious youth of 
the mountain area and attracting 
many from the state at large. Though 
moving forward rapidly, it is probably 
still too academic to serve the needs of 
all the mountain youth of its section. 
Nevertheless, it has had a remarkable 
influence in the state. 

Augusta and its 6-4-4 organization. 
—When I went to Georgia, in 1918, I 
found Augusta with a five-year high 
school, the Academy of Richmond 
County, which had been chartered in 
1785. Although originally private, it 
had long been incorporated into the 
city-county system of public schools. 
Its graduates were accepted in the 
Sophomore class at the University of 
Georgia and, in some cases, a little 
above. The important point, for 
understanding further developments, 
is that the curriculum had a unified 
five-year span, with no breaks. 

When college-entrance _require- 
ments began to rise, in the early twen- 
ties, the trustees established (in 1925) 
the Junior College of Augusta by add- 
ing a sixth year and separating the 

The accrediting agencies were correct in 
insisting upon complete separation of secondary 
and higher education. They were wrong, if the 
junior-college philosophy is correct, in their 
conception of what constitutes ‘‘secondary” and 
what constitutes ‘‘higher” education and, thus, 


of the point at which this separation should be 
made. 
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two “college” grades so created, thus 
conforming to the prevailing two-year 
pattern. Two or three years ago, the 
public school leaders of Augusta de- 
termined to reorgnize their school 
system in order to meet better all the 
needs of all the children. A committee 
of school officials, including the super- 
intendent of schools and the president 
of the junior college, visited Pasadena 
and other California systems, and re- 
turned to recommend the 6-4-4 plan 
for Augusta. In contrast to the former 
two-year junior college, with its nar- 
rowly academic program, the new 
four-year unit is moving rapidly 
toward a “community college,” with 
courses in liberal arts, vocational, pre- 
professional, and fine arts. There are 
fourteen vocational terminal curricu- 
lums and a program of adult educa- 
tion. 

Although the aim is a completely 
integrated four-year unit, the junior 
college still shows evidences of the 
seam formerly existing between the 
four-year high school and the junior 
college, which will require time to 
erase. In this study, the separate 
courses were not examined for evi- 
dence of articulation, but it is clear 
that traditional concepts are still 
powerful, in spite of complete accept- 
ance of the basic 6-4-4 idea, as is 
shown by the following facts, among 
others: (1) Tuition is still charged the 
“college” students (Grades XIII- 
XIV). (2) The faculty is still sepa- 
rated into high-school and college 
teachers, largely because the inherited 
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high-school teachers do not have the 
Master’s degree. (3) The girls are ad- 
mitted only to Grade XIII, transfer- 
ring at this point from Tubman, the 
girls’ high school. (4) Athletics, here as 
elsewhere, militates against desirable 
realignments of administrative and 
educational units. There are probably 
other obstacles to complete integra- 
tion—all evolved through historic ac- 
cident. 

A church-staie combination and its 
unscrambling.—Two Baptist institu- 
tions, Norman College and Brewton- 
Parker Junior College, started about 
fifty years ago as “institutes.” They 
were really high schools serving educa- 
tionally destitute areas on a tuition 
basis. At some time, arrangements 
were worked out whereby, on what 
might be called a contract basis, the 
local public school boards paid these 
institutions specified amounts for the 
local pupils in attendance. Apparent- 
ly, this plan was no more a mixing of 
church and state than was the federal 
government’s payment of tuition for 
“G.I.’s” in church-related colleges. 
Leaders in the denomination, how- 
ever, became restive, and an orderly 
dissolution of the arrangement has 
been effected. Publicly operated high 
schools have been developed by the 
communities. 

Like Young Harris College for the 
Methodists, these institutions, and 
others that have receded before the 
advancing public institutions, have 
poured out a constant stream of lead- 
ers for church and state in Georgia. At 
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the present time, though they still 
attract high-school graduates of strong 
religious backgrounds, their most dis- 
tinctive service is the adult education 
of ministers, many of whom entered 
the ministry without adequate educa- 
tion and are now serving rural 
churches. 

A branch college serving a city —The 
Atlanta Division of the University of 
Georgia developed an afternoon pro- 
gram of junior-college work for the 
benefit of graduates of high schools in 
Atlanta and in towns within commut- 
ing distance. The Division serves a 
large number of students who are not 
financially able to attend the more 
expensive institutions. 


EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM OF GEORGIA 


Since the junior-college aspect of 
the University System can be under- 
stood only as a phase of its total de- 
velopment, a brief sketch of this evo- 
lution follows. 

Two converging lines of influence 
probably led to the creation of the 
University System of Georgia, which 
is unique in American education: (1) 
the grass-roots development of the 
junior college in Georgia; (2) the 
“branch-college” idea inherited from 
the French influence that permeated 
American education at the time of 
Thomas Jefferson, leaving more or less 
permanent traces. 

Grass-roots development of the junior 
college—The development of the jun- 
ior college in Georgia was apparently 
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somewhat different from that in the 
nation as a whole. No definite ideology 
seems to have been at work, such as 
the thinking that influenced William 
Rainey Harper in his promotion of 
two-year units or the ideology that 
gave shape to the junior-college move- 
ment in California. 

To Harper, the Freshman and 
Sophomore work was essentially sec- 
ondary, and his purpose seems to have 
been to separate it from real university 
work, which he regarded as properly 
beginning at the present Junior level. 
His primary interest was in freeing the 
university from the custody of im- 
mature secondary-school students in 
order that it might concentrate on its 
special task. 

On the other hand, the proponents 
of the junior-college movement in 
California, although they had the 
same ideology, had a different aim. 
They regarded the junior-college 
grades as properly belonging to the 
secondary period, but they were pri- 
marily interested in including all sec- 
ondary-school students in the program 
of public education, not in keeping 
them out of a higher school. 

In Georgia, the development seems 
to have resulted from “resident 
forces” rather than having been di- 
rected by an ideology. The more than 
usual overlapping of the secondary 
schools and colleges and the segment- 
ing out of the overlap, resulted in the 
junior college in Georgia. 

This process began about the time 
of World War I. There were very few 
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four-year high schools in the state, and 
even three-year public high schools 
were scarce. Most colleges admitted 
graduates of three-year schools. Al- 
though the Carnegie unit had become 
the accepted measure of academic 
achievement, it had not been so rigidly 
defined as to prevent the average 
student from accumulating the covet- 
ed fourteen units in three years and 
entering the Freshman class in college. 
A few strong five-year schools, usually 
private or church-related academies, 
prepared their graduates for Junior or 
near-Junior standing in college. There 
was thus the persistence to a later date 
in Georgia than elsewhere of the 
tendency, discussed by Koos, for the 
secondary schools to push up the 
college and for temporary overlapping 
of territory between them. The over- 
lapped grades, especially in the “acad- 
emies,” frequently performed the 
transitional function between home 
and college that is now performed by 
the detached junior college. As the 
colleges raised their entrance require- 
ments from fourteen units to gradua- 
tion from a four-year high school, the 
four- and five-year academies had to 
become junior colleges or go out of 
business. There was little philosophy 
involved, little explicit recognition of 
the identity between the subject mat- 
ter of the secondary school and the 
junior college. 

The same thing happened to the 
agricultural high schools. These 
schools were established (or author- 
ized) in 1906, one to each of the 


twelve congressional districts, to pro- 
vide definitely vocational and termi- 
nal education for the youth of an 
agricultural state.‘ But as experience 
has repeatedly shown, terminal educa- 
tion will not stay terminal. These 
schools were literally seized upon by 
youth from areas without high schools 
and made to serve as institutions for 
general education and college prepara- 
tion. They so served until the public 
high schools became numerous enough 
to take away their function. Left with 
“no place in the sun,” they evolved 
into junior colleges, normal schools, 
and post-high-school institutions of 
other types. 

The “branch” idea and the University 
System.—As a result of the interest 
and activities of Thomas Jefferson, 
French conceptions gained wide ac- 
ceptance and for a time were influen- 
tial in shaping early American ideas of 
educational organization, especially 
their strong tendency toward centrali- 
zation. When the Georgia legislature 
passed an act, in 1785, granting a 
charter for the establishment of the 
University of Georgia, it required that 
all schools supported by public funds 
should be part of the University. The 
idea persisted, somewhat modified 
and the constitution of 1877 provided 
that the appropriations for education, 
aside from those made for “the ele- 

4On August 18, 1906, the General Assembly 
passed a bill providing for the establishing of an 
agricultural and mechanical high school in each 
congressional district (condensed from a histori- 


cal sketch of Georgia Southwestern College, pre- 
pared by President Lloyd A. Moll). 
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mentary branches of an English edu- 
cation,” should be made to the Uni- 
versity. 

This provision of the constitution 
became a legal fiction, as far as the 
actual organization and administra- 
tion of higher education was con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, it had con- 
siderable ideological significance, and 
the ideology had definite influence on 
future developments. A number of so- 
called “branches” of the University 
were created, but these were not ad- 
ministrative units within the Uni- 
versity. Many were created over its 
opposition rather than at its instiga- 
tion. When a definite educational need 
was felt, such as led to the establishing 
of a college of agriculture or a school of 
technology, money was appropriated 
directly to the “branch,” and its con- 
trol was vested in a separate board. 

The establishing of branches con- 
tinued until twenty-five branches 
were operating, all independent of the 
University and appealing directly to 
the legislature for support. The needed 
reduction of this heterogeneous col- 
lection of schools, ranging all the way 
from outstanding institutions of na- 
tional repute to glorified high schools, 
could not be effected by a frontal at- 
tack. Logrolling by the legislators 
from areas with such schools made it 
impossible to abolish a single school, 
and the University and other essential 
institutions were being strangled. 
Though these numerous schools were 
often at war with the mother who had 
never mothered them (she had never 
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been allowed to), the branch idea per- 
sisted and gave shape to the reorgani- 
zation of 1931. 

The Reorganization Act of 1931.—In 
1931 a legislative act designed “to 
simplify the operations of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the State Govern- 
ment,” was passed. Section 45 of the 
act provided for a “department of the 
State Government of Georgia, to be 
known as the Board of Regents of the 
University System of Georgia,” to 
which was transferred the responsibil- 
ity for twenty-six institutions devoted 
to education or research. 

The Board of Regents was given 
power to consolidate, redefine the 
functions of, or abolish, any institu- 
tions. Appropriations by the legis- 
lature were made in a lump sum to the 
Board of Regents, who had full au- 
thority to allocate moneys to the 
several institutions. Acting on a sur- 
vey directed in 1932 by Dr. George 
A. Works,' the board reduced the so- 
called “system” of twenty-six institu- 
tions, of widely varied functions and 
degrees of efficiency, to seventeen 
institutions with co-ordinated func- 
tions and somewhat comparable 
standards. 

Thus came into being the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia. The idea of a 
University System had grown by easy 
transition from the concept of a uni- 

5 For the results of this survey, see Georgia 
University Survey Committee, George A. Works 
director. Report to the Board of Regents of the 
University System of Georgia, pp. 2 ff. Atlanta, 


Georgia: Survey Committee, Georgia University, 
1943. 
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versity and its branches, to which the 
people of Georgia had long been 
accustomed. But the essential element 
of the branch idea—that all units 
should be integral parts of the uni- 
versity—was not embodied in the 
new setup. 

The junior-college setup.—Under the 
vigorous leadership of the first chan- 
cellor, Dr. Philip Weltner, a uniform 
curriculum was worked out for the six 
detached junior colleges and the lower 
divisions of the four-year units, with 
the exception of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology. Twelve of the eighteen 
courses required for graduation or for 
transfer to the upper divisions were of 
the “survey type.” Six courses were 
elective, to meet the needs of voca- 
tional or pre-professional students. 
The electives might vary from one in- 
stitution to another. The survey-type 
courses of the common, or “‘core,” cur- 
riculum were homemade affairs but 
were influenced by the programs of the 
University of Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Instead of being 
really integrated courses, they were 
frequently mosaics of bits of informa- 
tion taken from the several “inte- 
grated” fields or, sometimes, layer 
cakes with sections from different 
subjects. 

Uniform testing program.—A fur- 
ther unification and standardization 
of the work for all the institutions was 
effected by a centrally administered 
testing program for all the core sub- 
jects. Questions were submitted by 
the members of the several faculties 
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and were subjected to a preliminary 
testing and statistical treatment by 
the central bureau. The examinations 
were given throughout the University 
System at a specified date and hour, 
were collected the same day by auto- 
mobile, and were scored at the central 
office by a Hollerith machine—which 
the students at the University 
promptly dubbed the “flunkenstein.”’ 
The scores were sent to the respective 
schools, accompanied by norms, and 
the quarterly marks were assigned by 
the professors. During World War II 
the director of the test service entered 
the service, and, by common consent, 
the testing program was not resumed. 


APPRAISAL 


The setup of the University System 
of Georgia exhibits a pattern that, in 
some respects, might well become the 
pattern for the country as a whole. A 
few of the values and inadequacies, as 
they appear in retrospect to one who 
spent fifteen years as a part of its 
organization, are pointed out below. 
Of course, this list is by no means ex- 
haustive, nor are the conclusions final. 
Other students of the system might 
disagree with the list or add to, and 
subtract from, it.® 

Some values of special note are the 
following: (1) It is a system, with units 
placed for the most part in an over- 
all state-wide pattern. (2) It led to 
quick recognition of the junior-college 

*The discussion in the original manuscript 


which accompanied each of these items had to be 
omitted because of lack of space.—Ep1ror. 
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idea in the state. (3) It provided near- 
adequate financing of a few good 
colleges of academic type. (4) It 
helped to set standards and patterns 
for junior colleges in the state. (5) It 
is relatively free from local political 
influences. 

Some of the inadequacies that may 
be noted are: (1) There has been an 
unfortunate freezing of traditional 
forms of educational organization. (2) 
There is no local responsibility. (3) 
Educational opportunities are still 
uneven. (4) The drive to become four- 
year colleges persists. 

The evolution of the University 
System reveals the most distinctive 
feature of the junior-college situation 
in Georgia. It is to be hoped that it is a 
transitory—or, preferably, transition- 
al—feature. The reason for this hope 
is apparent when the list of inade- 
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quacies of the Georgia system is 
examined. 

The University System of Georgia 
has probably the most advanced type 
of administrative organization in the 
United States. Its educational organi- 
zation, while in some respects superior, 
is by no means as far ahead of the 
average as is its administrative setup. 
The commission reporting the second 
survey of the University System 
(1943), speaking of the 1932 survey 
said: ‘“‘As was to be expected the re- 
port was not accepted in full by the 
Board of Regents, but the recom- 
mendations that were adopted re- 
sulted in the most far-reaching 
changes that any state has made in its 
administrative control of its program 
of higher education.” 


7 Georgia University Survey Committee, op. 
cit., p. 179. 
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Poznak. With some exceptions, the 
items appeared between January, 
1952, and December, 1952, inclusive. 
The references to films were provided 
by Kenneth D. Norberg. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL Discussions! 


538. CARTWRIGHT, DoRWIN, and OTHERS. 

“Achieving Change in People: Some 
Applications of Group Dynamics The- 
ory,” Human Relations, IV (October, 
1951), 381-92. 
Presents eight principles emerging from 
research in group dynamics which may be 
used as guides by persons who are en- 
deavoring to develop a scientific technique 
of social management. 


. CASSEL, RussELL N. “Motivation as a 
Synthesis of Contemporary Psychol- 
ogy,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XLIII (March, 1952), 157-66. 


An attempt to illustrate how two basic 
concepts of psychology, the molar and the 


1 See also Items 745 (Bruce) and 758 (Getzels) 
in the list of selected references appearing in the 
December, 1952, issue of the Elementary School 
Journal and Items 48 (Dobbs) and 433 (Bernard) 
in the lists appearing in the January and the 
March, 1953, issues of the School Review. 
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molecular, have “given rise to a single syn- 
thetic concept of motivation, which has 
become one of the common denominators 
of a systematic psychology.” 


. COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL PsyYCHOL- 


OGY OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CoL- 
LEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION, WAL- 
TER W. Cook, chairman. “Current 
Practices and Innovations in the 
Teaching of Educational Psychology,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLIII (January, 1952), 1-30. 


A report in four parts. Warren R. Baller 
describes a two-semester course, ‘‘The 
Study of Human Behavior and Develop- 
ment,” required of all students in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Teachers College, em- 
phasizing the features not likely to be in- 
cluded in courses in educational psychol- 
ogy. John E. Horrocks describes a course at 
Ohio State University which has as its 
goals the teaching of facts and principles of 
educational psychology, the fostering of the 
social and emotional adjustment of the 
students enrolled, and the supervision of a 
training program of graduate students who 
may become college teachers of educational 
psychology. The class is divided into work- 
ing groups, and a great deal of class learn- 
ing is carried on by socialized, co-operative 
methods, in which students take an active 
part. Lois B. Murphy relates how in Sarah 
Lawrence College and in City College, New 
York City, instructors in educational psy- 
chology make the course an illustration of 
the principles of learning and teaching with 
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which it is concerned, rather than a contra- 
diction of the principles as it would be if the 
course were “‘unrelated to the maturity 
level or interests or background of the 
group orif it consisted in lectures to passive 
students.’’ Harry N. Rivlin describes the 
qualifications for teachers of educational 
psychology at Queens College of the City of 
New York; the organization of the course; 
and some of the methods and materials, in- 
cluding a ‘‘year-long study of an ordinary 
child’’ for prospective elementary-school 
teachers, and field work with community 
youth groups for prospective secondary- 
school teachers. 


. DENNIS, WAYNE, and OTHERS. Current 
Trends in Psychological Theory. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1951. Pp. 214. 
Reports eight lectures given under the 
auspices of the Department of Psychology 
in the College of the University of Pitts- 
burgh: ‘‘Developmental Theories’? by 
Wayne Dennis; ‘‘Theories of Personality” 
by Robert Leeper; ‘“‘Learning Theories”’ by 
Harry F. Harlow; “‘Theories of Perception’’ 
by James J. Gibson; ‘‘Cognition and Mo- 
tivation in Psychological Theory’’ by Da- 
vid Krech; ‘‘Theories of Psychotherapy”’ 
by David McK. Rioch, M.D.; “Brain and 
Behavior’ by W.S. McCulloch, M.D.; and 
‘Principles and Problems of Theory Con- 
struction in Psychology’? by Herbert 
Feigl. 

. GARRISON, Kart C. Growth and Devel- 
opment. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1952. Pp. xii+560. 

Provides a rather complete account of vari- 
ous aspects of growth and development 
from infancy through adolescence, includ- 
ing such topics as inheritance, prenatal in- 
fluences, language, social behavior and at- 
titudes, and personality. 


. GRUENBERG, SIDONIE M. (editor), and 
the STAFF oF THE CHILD Stupy As- 
SOCIATION OF AmERICA. Our Children 
Today. New York: Viking Press, 1952. 
Pp. xviii+366. 

Presents a symposium by persons well 
known in the field of child psychology, such 


as Arnold Gesell, Anna Freud, Fritz Redl, 
and Lawrence Frank, in which an attempt 
is made to synthesize present knowledge in 
the field and bring up to date a similar 
study, Our Children, published twenty 
years ago. Areas considered include the at- 
titudes of children as they are affected by 
socioeconomic-cultural factors; growth, de- 
velopment, emotional needs, and health 
problems of young children; relation to 
parents, character-building, and discipline 
in middle childhood; preadolescence and 
adolescence; maturation and sexeducation; 
changing goals of education; and communi- 
cation and spiritual values. 


. HAvicHuRsT, RoBERT J.; DEHAAN, 


RoBeErT F.; DIETERICH, WILLIAM J.; 
HACKAMACK, HENRY; JOHNSON, La- 
Vona; and Kinc, RosBert D. A Com- 
munity Youth Development Program. 
Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 75. Youth Development 
Series, No. 1. Chicago 37: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. viii+-60. 


A description of the background of research 
and theory, and a report of the first six 
months of work, of a pilot project in a 
medium-sized midwestern city. This proj- 
ect has as its goals: (1) early prognosis and 
prevention of maladjustment in children 
and (2) early prognosis and cultivation of 
potential talent in children. 


. HERTZMAN, JACK. “Developing a Men- 


tal-Hygiene Curriculum in a Public- 
School System,” Mental Hygiene, 
XXXVI (October, 1952), 569-88. 


Advocates that a mental-hygiene curricu- 
lum beincorporated in the publicschool pro- 
gram under the guidance of a system-wide 
psychiatric unit. Discusses the problems 
faced in establishing such a curriculum, 
emphasizing that much depends on the 
selection and training of suitable teachers. 
Describes one city’s experience with a 
course. 


KUHLEN, Raymonp G. The Psychology 
of Adolescent Development. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. xviii+676. 
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A well-organized, carefully documented 
volume, including extensive treatment of 
research findings. Part I deals with devel- 
opmental data and presents an overview of 
the material. Part II considers specific 
areas of adjustment. Part III treats the 
assessment and evaluation of the individ- 
ual’s mental, social, and psychological de- 
velopment. 


. KuHLEN, Raymond G., and THomp- 
son, GEorcE G.(editors). Psychological 
Studies of Human Development. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1952. Pp. xiv+534. 


A source book of readings in psychology 
which include research and theoretical 
papers. Covers some of the more interesting 
studies of development from infancy to 
senescence. Of value in courses in human 
growth and development primarily de- 
signed for teachers in training. 


MENTAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS 


. BARRETT, Dorotuy M. “Differential 
Value of Q and L Scores on the ACE 
Psychological Examination for Predict- 
ing Achievement in College Mathe- 
matics,” Journal of Psychology, 
XXXIII (April, 1952), 205-7. 


When the Q and L scores made by college 
Freshmen on the American Council on Ed- 
ucation Examination were compared with 
their marks in trigonometry, college alge- 
bra, and analytical geometry, the Q score 
correlated better with mathematics marks 
in only two out of six cases, and total scores 
(Q and L) correlated neither higher nor 
lower than Q scores alone. On the basis of 
the evidence, the author recommends that 
the Q score should not be used alone to pre- 
dict probable achievement in college math- 
ematics. 


. Comss, ARTHUR W. “Intelligence from 
a Perceptual Point of View,” Journal of 


Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVII (July, 1952), 662-73. 


Argues that intelligence, defined as effec- 


the events to which he is exposed and that 
perception is, in turn, dependent upon his 
opportunity to perceive, his concept of self, 
physical condition, environment, goals, and 
perceived personal threat. The author gives 
interesting concrete examples to support 
his view. 


. FREDERIKSEN, NORMAN, and Scura- 

DER, W. B. “ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination and High School Standing as 
Predictors of College Success,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXXVI (Au- 
gust, 1952), 261-65. 
This study found that the validity of the 
American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination tends to be slightly 
greater as a predictor of college success for 
male veterans than for male nonveterans, 
while the validity of high-school standing 
tends to be greater for nonveterans. The 
use of a weighted composite of ACE total 
score and high-school standing provides a 
useful prediction of Freshman average 
marks. 


. Sacks, Exrnor L. “Intelligence Scores 
as a Function of Experimentally Estab- 
lished Social Relationships between 
Child and Examiner,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XLVII 
(April, 1952, Supplement), 354-58. 


A study of the changes in intelligence-test 
scores of ten three-year-old nursery-school 
children caused by variations in tester- 
testee rapport. Concludes (1) that familiar- 
ity with the tester makes a difference and 
(2) that the nature of the social relationship 
between child and examiner is important. 


INSTRUCTION AND LEARNING? 


. ALLEN, WrturAm. “Readability of In- 
structional Film Commentary,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, XXXVI 
(June, 1952), 164-68. 

A study of the effect of four arbitrarily se- 
lected film commentary variations upon 


2See also Item 610 (Leonard) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the September, 
1952, issue of the School Review. 


tiveness of an individual’s behavior, is a 
function of the individual’s perception of 
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the learning of factual information by 668 
pupils in Grade VI. The data show that 
commentary on a grade level below the 
grade level of the pupils resulted in sig- 
nificantly greater learning than did com- 
mentary written one grade level above. 
This was also true of the incorporation of 
such human-interest factors as questions, 
imperatives, and personal pronouns in a 
film that lent itself to such humanizing. 


. BovarD, EVERETT W., JR. “The Psy- 
chology of Classroom Interaction,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLV 
(November, 1951), 215-24. 


Leader-centered and group-centered classes 
were compared. In estimation of the length 
of a rectangle, group-centered class mem- 
bers showed greater initia] dispersion and, 
on a second estimate, after announcement 
of class norms, greater degree of influence 
by the group norm. On an affect scale by 
means of which students expressed their 
feeling toward other members of the class 
and toward the class as a whole, members 
of group-centered classes showed greater 
liking for one another and more freedom in 
expressing positive and negative feelings 
than leader-centered classes. 


. CowEN, Emory L. “Influence of Vary- 
ing Degrees of Psychological Stress on 
Problem-solving Rigidity,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVII (April, 1952, Supplement), 
512-19. 


Investigates the hypothesis that increasing 
degrees of experimentally induced psycho- 
logical stress will elicit increasing amounts 
of problem-solving rigidity (here defined as 
a tendency to adhere to an induced method 
of problem-solving behavior when the in- 
duced solution no longer represents the 
most direct and economical path to the 
goal). Concludes that the hypothesis ap- 
pears to be tenable. 


. Dresses, J. E. Psychology of Learning. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 398. 

Covers the basic problems of learning, in- 
cluding the acquisition of responses in iso- 


lation, reinforcement, extinction, motiva- 
tion, and punishment; multiple-response 
learning, including response interaction, 
serial learning, transfer of training, and for- 
getting; and special topics such as individ- 
ual differences, emotion and learning, and 
neurophysiology of learning. 


. Duncan, Cart P.; BELL, GRAHAM; 


Brapt, KENNETH; and NEWMAN, 
StaTeR E. “How the Poorer Student 
Studies,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLV (December, 1951), 275-86. 


Reports results of a study-habits question- 
naire which was given to students in intro- 
ductory psychology classes. Compares hab- 
its and other data obtained for students 
ranking low in examinations with data on 
students ranking high. 


. Kanner, Leo. “Emotional Interfer- 


ence with Intellectual Functioning,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LVI (April, 1952), 701-7. 


Maintains that knowledge of the impact of 
the emotions on intellectual functioning 
has helped to individualize the study of 
mental deficiency, has enlarged the group 
of “‘pseudo-feeble-mindedness,’’ and has en- 
couraged recognition of the heterogeneity 
of the feeble-minded. 


. Kosorsxy, Sripney. “Effectiveness of 


Positive and Negative Guidance as 
Related to the Degree of the Organiza- 
tion of the Material To Be Learned,” 
Journal of General Psychology, XLVII 
(July, 1952), 91-104. 


Three experiments were conducted with 
fifty subjects to determine whether the 
superiority of positive guidance (emphasis 
on correct responses to be made) over the 
negative kind (emphasis on responses to be 
avoided) would be more clearly established 
if the materials to be learned had a greater 
degree of internal organization than previ- 
ious experimental materials. In the serial 
maze the results show the positive guidance 
group was slightly superior, while in two 
multiple-choice situations (where the learn- 
ing of a task in which all the correct re- 
sponses led to the formulation of a com- 
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mon, general principle) the negative guid- 
ance group was slightly superior. None of 
the differences was statistically significant. 


. LowELL, Epcar L. “The Effect of 
Neeu for Achievement on Learning and 
Speed of Performance,” Journal of 
Psychology, XXXIII (January, 1952), 
31-40. 


Two tests were given to forty college men. 
On one test, a scrambled-word task in 
which learning could take place, the groups 
started on an equal level, but the group 
with higher motivation improved more 
rapidly and kept improving. On the other 
test, a simple addition task on which no 
further improvement was to be expected, 
the group with higher motivation showed 
higher output from beginning to end. 


. McGreocn, JouN A., and Irion, 
Artuur L. The Psychology of Human 
Learning. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1952 (second edition). Pp. xxii+ 
596. 

A comprehensive survey of the literature 
on advanced learning. Of use to advanced 
students and research workers in the field. 


. Mater, Norman R. F., and SoLem, 
A. R. “Audience Role Playing: A New 
Method in Human Relations Train- 
ing,” Human Relations, IV (July, 1951), 
279-88. 

The quality of thinking of thirty-four 
groups supplied with a discussion leader 
was compared with that of thirty-three 
groups supplied with an observer. The re- 
sult showed that the two groups gave simi- 
lar answers before the discussion but that 
they differed significantly after hearing the 
discussion. The major part of the difference 
was due to the greater influence that indi- 
viduals with minority opinions exert in 
‘leader’? groups than in observer groups. 
The results were interpreted to mean that 
a leader can function to upgrade a group’s 
thinking by permitting an individual with a 
minority opinion time for discussion. 


. MANDLER, GEORGE, and SARASON, 
Seymour B. “A Study of Anxiety and 


Learning,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XLVII (April, 1952), 
166-73. 


An investigation of anxiety responses in a 
testing situation and the effect of those re- 
sponses on performance and learning. Two 
groups of students—one high, and the other 
low, in anxiety—were subdivided into 
‘success,’ “failure,’’ and ‘‘neutral’’ groups. 
After tests had been administered without 
comment, the tests were readministered 
while the respective groups were encour- 
aged, discouraged, or merely told to con- 
tinue. 


. MonroE, WALTER S. Teacher-learning 


Theory and Teacher Education 1890 to 
1950. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois Press, 1952. Pp. viii+-426. 


Traces the history of ‘“‘modern thinking”’ 
on problems in the nature of classroom 
learning, teaching theory, and the rationale 
of teacher training from 1890 to 1950. Gives 
the psychological and philosophical back- 
ground and describes the changes in 
thought concerning the function of the 
teacher in the school learning situation. 


. THELEN, HERBERT A. “The Enxperi- 


mental Method in Classroom Leader- 
ship,” Elementary School Journal, LIII 
(October, 1952), 76-85. 

Defines ‘‘leadership”’ and shows that lead- 
ership is inevitable and necessary; exam- 
ines a number of functions of leadership; 
and shows how the classroom teacher can 
be a more effective leader by using the ex- 
perimental method to determine leadership 
functions and the best approach to his 
group’s problems. 


. Trow, C. “Educational Psy- 


chology and Teaching,” Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal, XXIX (February, 
1952), 369-70. 


A reply to an article by Arthur P. Coladar- 
ci, Preprofessional Experiences in Educa- 
tional Psychology (Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 5). Points out why it is dif- 
ficult to teach educational psychology in 
such a way that students will later apply 
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the principles which they have supposedly 
learned. Lists conditions emphasized by 
educational psychologists which are al- 
ready found in good schools and which may 
possibly be found more generally when 
there is better communication and more 
co-operation within schools and between 
schools and students of the field. 


. WisPE, LAuREN G. “Evaluating Sec- 
tion Teaching Methods in the Intro- 
ductory Course,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLV (November, 
1951), 161-86. 


When matched sections of elementary- 
school pupils were differentially taught so- 
cial science for one semester, responses to 
a TAT-type test, a sentence-completion 
test, and a questionnaire indicated that 
pupils preferred the directive sections 
(highly structured and subject-matter— 
centered) to the permissive sections (un- 
structured and student-centered). Direc- 
tive sections were preferred because they 
were clearly defined and appeared to give 
better preparation for examinations, but 
students enjoyed the permissive sections 
more. No significant difference between the 
two groups as a whole was found in per- 
formance on the objective final examina- 
tion, but directive sections were more bene- 
ficial to the poorer students. 


PERSONALITY AND SoctAL Rote’ 


. BANHAM, KATHARINE M. “Obstinate 
Children Are Adaptable,” Mental Hy- 
giene, XXXVI (January, 1952), 84-89. 


Points out that obstinate behavior is the 
end product of a conflict between independ- 
ent and dependent action and is most com- 
mon during the second year of life and dur- 
ing adolescence. The conflict producing ob- 
stinacy can be overcome when the child 
finds something to do which gives him satis- 
faction and yet does not go contrary to the 
wishes of those who are important to him. 


3 See also Item 785 (Williamson and Hoyt) in 


the list of selected references appearing in the 
December, 1952, issue of the School Review. 


568. Doos, LEONARD W. Social Psychology. 


New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 
Pp. xx+588. 

Presents the significant, persisting prob- 
lems of social psychology. The book is di- 
vided into three parts: ‘The Individual in 
Society,” Behavior of Groups,”’ and 
‘Social Change.’’ 


. GAIER, EUGENE L. “The Relationship 


between Selected Personality Variables 
and the Thinking of Students in Dis- 
cussion Classes,” School Review, LX 
(October, 1952), 404-11. 


Shows how the personality characteristics 
of anxiety, rigidity, and negativism can in- 
fluence a student’s type and amount of 
classroom participation. Suggests that per- 
sonality factors be considered and discus- 
sion procedures adapted not only to varied 
intellectual ability but to varied personal- 
ity characteristics of the group. 


. GoucH, Harrison G., and PEMBER- 


TON, H. “Personality Char- 
acteristics Related to Success in Prac- 
tice Teaching,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXXVI (October, 1952), 
307-9. 


An attempt to predict practice-teaching 
success from personality-test measures re- 
vealed that single scales on the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory showed 
little validity but that various patterns and 
indices gave considerable promise. The 
men who were the more successful practice 
teachers tended to score lower on Hy 
(hysteria), lower on Pd (psychopathic devi- 
ate), and higher on Psy (psychological 
aptitude). 


. HINKELMAN, Emmet Artuur. “Rela- 


tion of Certain Personality Variables to 
High-School Achievement,” School Re- 
view, LX (December, 1952), 532-34. 


Shows how certain personality variables 
can influence a student’s achievement in 
school and suggests that predictions of suc- 
cess will be more accurate if these personal- 
ity factors, as well as intelligence, are 
measured. 
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Artur T. In Search of Self. 
A Publication of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. Pp. xii+ 
142. 

The author analyzed pupils’ compositions 
on things they liked and disliked about 
themselves and used group and individual 
pupil interviews to help interpret the data. 
Believing that pupils have a greater capac- 
ity for self-understanding than the teacher 
realizes, he used the composition data as a 
source for hypothesis and speculation 
about the dynamics of personality develop- 
ment and the relation between self-under- 
standing and understanding of others. 
Jersild believes that the teacher can use his 
own psychological insights and information 
to aid boys and girls to understand and 
‘discover’ themselves. To this end he urges 
that the teacher must improve the quality 
of his information and insights and must 
strive to understand himself better. 


KAnzEr, Marx. “Psychiatric Case 
Studies with Teachers,” Mental Hy- 
giene, XXXVI (January, 1952), 44-55. 


Points out that the important role which 
the teacher may play in prophylactic 
psychiatry can be attained only when edu- 
cational rather than therapeutic goals are 
established. Maintains that the establish- 
ment of a training program in which 
teachers and psychiatrists could freely inter- 
change ideas should result in improved in- 
tegration between education and mental 
hygiene. Describes the methods utilized to 
accomplish this in one program. 


KUHLEN, Raymonp G., and COLLISTER, 
E. Gorpon. “Sociometric Status of 
Sixth- and Ninth-Graders Who Fail To 
Finish High School,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XII (Win- 
ter, 1952), 632-37. 

Data obtained by sociometric devices were 
analyzed to show contrasts between stu- 
dents who later completed, and those who 
failed to complete, high school. Those who 
dropped out were less acceptable socially 
to their classmates and were judged by 
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their classmates to possess traits indicative 
of personal and social maladjustment. The 
authors maintain that, for many, quitting 
school is mainly an escape from an intoler- 
able social situation. 


Lenn, THEODORE I. “Social Class: 
Conceptual and Operational Signifi- 
cance for Education,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, XXVI (October, 
1952), 51-61. 


Surveys the near parallelism existing be- 
tween the conceptual and operational 
treatments given to the social-class phe- 
nomenon by sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists and the consideration given to the 
same subject by educators. Raises some 
questions with regard to the implication 
that this might hold for education. 


LEVINE, JAcoB, and BUTLER, JoHN. 
“Lecture vs. Group Decision in Chang- 
ing Behavior,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XXXVI (February, 1952), 
29-33. 


Compares the effectiveness of the formal 
lecture method with the process of group 
decision in inducing 29 supervisors of 395 
factory workers to overcome their biased 
ratings of performance. The results showed 
that only the group of supervisors involved 
in group decision improved in their ratings. 
The other group persisted in overrating the 
more highly skilled workers and under- 
rating the less skilled. The conclusion was 
drawn that group decision is more effective 
than the formal lecture in overcoming 
resistance to change in behavior. 


MEnsH, IVAN N., and Mason, EvELYN 
P. “Relationship of School Atmosphere 
to Reactions in Frustrating Situa- 
tions,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLV (December, 1951), 275-86. 


The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 
was given to two groups of girls in Grades 
V-VIII: one group in a progressive school, 
the other in a traditional school. The fac- 
tors of personality adjustment, intelli- 
gence, age, sex, and socioeconomic status 
were held constant. Results for the Group 
Conformity Rating indicated that both 
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groups were within the normal range but 
that pupils in the traditional school tended 
toward overconformity while pupils in the 
progressive school differed significantly in 
the opposite direction. 


SHAW, JACK; KLAUSMEIER, HERBERT 
J.; Luker, Arno H.; and Rem, How- 
ARD T. “Changes Occurring in Teacher- 
Pupil Attitudes during a Two-Weeks 
Guidance Workshop,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XXXVI (October, 
1952), 304-6. 


Reports a study made to determine 
whether changes in attitudes occur during 
postgraduate training of experienced teach- 
ers. Statistically significant increases were 
found in the means of initial and final 
scores on the Minnesota Teacher Attitudes 
Inventory for a group of 158 teachers, 
counselors, principals, and superintendents 
enrolled in a two-week guidance workshop. 


TaBA, Hi~pA; Brapy, ELIZABETH 
and Rosinson, Joun T. Inter- 
group Education in Public Schools: Ex- 
perimental Programs Sponsored by the 
Project in Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools: Theory, Practice, and 
In-service Education. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1952. 
Pp. xii+338. 


A general report on the explorations of an 
experimental project in intergroup educa- 
tion. Gives a summary of the program pat- 
terns developed and a statement of prin- 
ciples and theories that guided the workers. 
Describes ways in which understanding of 
human and group relations can be inte- 
grated into curriculum and school life in the 
public schools. 


WITHALL, JoHN. “Assessment of the 
Social-emotional Climates Experienced 
by a Group of Seventh-Graders as 
They Moved from Class to Class,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XII (Autumn, 1952), 440-51. 


Reports that seventh-graders experienced 
greatly differing emotional climates as they 
moved from class to class. Teachers’ state- 
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ments were assigned to seven levels of feel- 
ing, emotion, or desire inferred to influence 
the emotional climate of the class. The 
statements were viewed as forming a pat- 
tern of verbal behavior which gives evi- 
dence of the affect, the focus of concern, 
and the problem-centeredness of the 
teacher and of the class. The instrument 
used to assess the psychological climate 
was the ‘‘Social-emotional Climate Index” 
developed by the author. 


Wricut, HERBERT F.; BARKER, ROGER 
G.; NALL, Jack; and ScHOGGEN, PHIL. 
“Toward a Psychological Ecology of 
the Classroom,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLV (November, i951), 
187-200. 

The Midwest Field Study of Children’s Be- 
havior is referred to as an example of meth- 
ods used to study the psychological ecology 
of the classroom. The record of the behav- 
ior and life-situation of a seven-year-old 
boy through one full day is described as an 
illustration. Methods used to analyze such 
records are discussed. 


FILMS 


The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is re- 
stricted to recent 16mm films not 
previously listed in this journal. All 
listings are sound films unless other- 
wise indicated. 
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The Child at Play. 18 minutes, black 
and white. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952. 
Outlines the character of spontaneous play 
of children of various ages. The playing 
of children is viewed in a one-way-vision 
room. 


Face of Youth. 28 minutes, black and 
white. Madison, Wisconsin: University 
of Wisconsin, 1952. (Produced by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health, Divi- 
sion of Mental Health.) 
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Two boys with personality difficulties bene- NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


fit when parents, school, and state agencies 7 . 
po to help them work out their 587. pened N.—Life History from Birth to 
problems. One boy is a typical “bad” boy; ifteen Years. 1 hour, silent, black and 
the other is “too good.” white. 1952. (Produced by Margaret 
E. Fries and Paul J. Woolf.) 
. Your Children’s Play. 21 minutes, black Traces the development of a child of su- 
and white. New York: McGraw-Hill perior intelligence in a neurotic family. 


Book Co., Inc., 1952. (Produced by Anna is depicted as a fairly healthy child 

British Information Services.) with depressive, hysterical, and inhibited 
tendencies. 

Shows how children learn by playing. At- 

tention is given to several aspects of child . Anxiety: Its Phenomenology in the First 


development. The importance of parental Year of Life. 20 minutes, silent, black 
attitudes toward play is stressed. and white. 1952. 

The development of anxiety in an infant is 

INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, CHICAGO studied from a psychoanalytic point of 


585. Farewell to Childhood. 23 minutes, black 
and white. 1952. (Sponsored by the , Childhood Rivalry — New 
North Carolina State Board of Health, Guinea. 10 minutes, black and white. 
and produced by Herbert Kerkow for 1952. (Produced by Gregory Bateson 
the Mental Health Board.) and Margaret Mead.) 


: : Compares the behavior of children of the 
An adolescent girl and her parents achieve same age in two cultures. Shows how 


a better relationship as they learn to under- mothers in the two cultures differ in their 
stand one another. methods of handling sibling rivalry and 
contrasts related behavior of the children. 


. Shaping the Personality: Role of Mother- 
Child Relations in Infancy. 30 minutes, 


. First Lessons. 22 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. (Produced by Knicker- 
bocker Productions for the Iowa Men- silent, black and white. 1953, (Pro- 
tal Health Authority and the Mental duced by Dr. Rene A. Spitz.) 

Health Film Board.) > 


The breast-feeding behavior of five moth- 
Deals with the problems faced by a teacher ers, shown successively, is interpreted as 
when an aggressive child becomes a mem- expressing their several conscious or uncon- 
ber of the class. Suggestions for dealing scious wishes as to what the child should be 
with this type of situation are shown. like. 
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* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


ARNOLD R. MEIER, FLORENCE DAMON 
CLEARY, and ALIceE M. Davis, A Curricu- 
lum for.Citizenship: A Total School Ap- 
proach to Citizenship Education. A Report 
of the Citizenship Education Study. De- 
troit: Wayne University Press, 1952. Pp. 
x+414. 


How to improve citizenship instruction 
has long been a real problem in our schools. 
What eight Detroit schools did about this 
question is the basis of this book. 

It is also a narrative account of in-service 
education, giving many valuable suggestions 
for identifying problems of concern to a fac- 
ulty, securing faculty interest in their solu- 
tion, improving techniques for committee 
work, scheduling outside consultants, plan- 
ning effective visiting of neighboring schools, 
and developing competent faculty leader- 
ship. 

The Citizenship Education Study was or- 
ganized within eight Detroit schools—two 
senior high schools, two junior high schools, 
and four elementary schools—representing 
sections of the city with wide variations in 
economic and social backgrounds. A director 
and seven additional staff members were 
provided. Money was available from the 
Volker Fund for the salaries of this staff, for 
purchase of professional library materials, for 
employment of outside consultants, for ex- 
penses of excursions to visit other cities, and 
for salaries of substitute teachers to release 
regular teachers for intensive work. 

The three authors report only the work in 
the two junior high schools and two of the 
elementary schools, where they served as co- 
ordinators for the entire five years. As one 
reads the description of the junior high 
schools, one feels that the schools presented 


almost unsolvable problems of race tensions, 
juvenile delinquency, failures in subject mat- 
ter, large classes, lack of pride in school, and 
disorder. The two elementary schools repre- 
sented fewer community problems and a 
more wholesome educational situation. 

There are four main divisions in the book. 
Part I gives a description of the study, the 
schools involved, and initial approaches 
made by the staff. 

Part II sets forth the theory underlying 
the study. Chapter vi is devoted to the 
“‘work-group-conference” method, includ- 
ing an excellent description of group dy- 
namics. 

Part III decribes what was actually 
done. Here are found many practical sugges- 
tions. Because an understanding of the 
meaning of democracy is crucial in improving 
citizenship, a carefully developed definition 
of “democracy” is given. On pages 148-55 is 
presented a “Framework of Democracy” in 
four parts: (1) “Dignity and Worth of the 
Individual,” (2) “Man Can and Should Gov- 
ern Himself,’”’ (3) “Understanding Democ- 
racy’s Privileges and Their Attendant Re- 
sponsibilities,” and (4) “The Use of the 
Method of Intelligence in Solving Prob- 
lems.” Under each of these titles are from 
five to seven “aspects,” ‘“‘criteria,’’? and 
“manifestations” which should be known 
and understood by every high-school gradu- 
ate. Much emphasis is placed upon desirable 
changes in behavior by pupils. 

Part IV is an attempt to survey the five- 
year experiment as a whole, to evaluate its 
methods of work, and to summarize the re- 
sults. 

The reader looking for a blueprint for 
quick curriculum development will be dis- 
appointed. The account confirms previous 
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findings that in-service growth takes place 
when teachers come to grips with problems of 
real concern to them. Somehow an atmos- 
phere conducive to growth must be created, 
and this does not come by chance. One sees 
from this report that in schools having a 
friendly administration much more was ac- 
complished than in schools where the admin- 
istration was indifferent. 

The importance of having competent co- 
ordinators and consultants and funds for re- 
leasing time of teachers is clearly evident. 
One feels certain that, without such assist- 
ance, there would have been little organized 
improvement. 

The individual classroom teacher or prin- 
cipal can secure many practical suggestions 
from this report. It abounds in descriptions 
of techiques for improving faculty meet- 
ings, use of visiting days, dinner meetings, 
and coffee hours. There is help for the teach- 
er who sponsors the student council or home 
room. Methods of working with the commu- 
nity, visiting parents in their homes, using 
sociodrama or role playing, and adapting 
work to individual differences are described 
in a very practical manner. 

This is not a book to be skimmed through 
in a couple of hours. One needs to spend 
enough time to live, with the staff, their ex- 
periences in these four schools. To under- 
stand fully the preliminary fumblings, the 
trial and error, the failures and successes, 
and the pleasure and satisfaction as results 
began to be achieved, one must note careful- 
ly the preliminary planning, the techniques 
employed, and the evaluation of results ob- 
tained. Perhaps the book’s greatest contribu- 
tions are the frank narrative account of just 
what was done and the honest effort to give 
an accurate evaluation. 

PavuL W. HARNLY 
Public Schools 
Wichita, Kansas 


* 


HAROLD W. BERNARD, Mental Hygiene for 


Classroom Teachers. New York 36: 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xiv+472. $4.75. 


Since 1908, when Clifford Beers wrote A 
Mind That Found Iiself, the mental-hygiene 
movement which he was a force in establish- 
ing has been steadily growing. The 1920’s 
showed considerable growth in child-guid- 
ance clinics, and in the 1930’s there began to 
develop a body of literature which showed 
the need for giving consideration to mental 
hygiene in our schools. During the war years, 
in the 1940’s, when a startling per cent of the 
persons examined for military services were 
rejected because of mental or emotional in- 
stability, the magnitude of our problem be- 
came apparent, and it received official gov- 
ernment recognition with the passage of the 
National Mental Health Act in 1946. It is 
possible that the 1950’s will mark basic re- 
visions of school practices and educational 
methods which will not only relieve mental 
distress but will also prevent the develop- 
ment of mental illness in significant numbers 
of our school population. 

Mental Hygiene for Classroom Teachers, 
which appears to this reviewer to be one of 
the best books that has been written in the 
field, will be helpful to all school personnel 
who wish to use mental-health principles in 
their work. In fact, any citizen interested in 
building a healthier society through our 
schools should read this book. 

The first chapter is a straightforward re- 
port on the extent of mental illness, an ex- 
planation of what mental health is, and a 
presentation of the preventive and curative 
aspects of mental hygiene. The next four 
chapters in Part I deal with basic human 
needs. Causes and symptoms of maladjust- 
ment are described, with due reference to the 
multiple causation of behavior. 

Part II includes seven chapters on mental 
hygiene in the classroom. Herein is a wealth 
of material which will be challenging to 
teachers, including a chapter on the age-old 
problem of discipline. 

Part III concerns special approaches to 
mental health—art, creative writing, drama, 
and play. Although this section will be of 
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particular interest to teachers of the arts, any 
classroom teacher will learn how the arts and 
play can be a means of getting to know chil- 
dren and assisting them. The last chapter of 
this section, one of the most important chap- 
ters in the book, points out the limitations 
and precautions regarding mental hygiene. 
This chapter relieves some of the guilt which 
teachers feel after reading a book on mental 
hygiene and then realizing, with some shame, 
that some of their practices are bad because 
of their own personality problems or because 
of school conditions over which they have 
little control. Having done this, the author 
leads into the final section, which is devoted 
to the teachers’ mental health. 

The first chapter of Part IV, “‘A Positive 
View of the Teaching Profession,” might well 
be reprinted in pamphlet form and made 
available to high schools for ‘‘careers’’ 
courses. A description of the advantages en- 
joyed by teachers is followed by information 
about the disadvantages that need attention. 
The final chapters deal with the teacher’s 
philosophy about education, mental health, 
and his own life. 

In addition to being good reading materi- 
al for any adult, this volume would be very 
useful as a textbook in teachers’ study 
groups. It is adequately documented with 
references to the publications of over two 
hundred psychologists, psychiatrists, and ed- 
ucators. At the close of each chapter there 
are annotated lists of study and discussion 
exercises, suggested additional readings, and 
visual aids. 

AUGUSTA JAMESON 


Western Springs, Illinois 


CLARK Rosinson, Making the Most of School 
and Life. New York 11: Macmillan Co., 
1952. Pp. x+492. 


The past two decades have produced ex- 
tensive materials in the general area of guid- 
ance, and these materials have approached 
the problems from many angles. Making the 
Most of School and Life is designed as “‘a text- 
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book to help young people who are beginning 
to have experiences outside the family 
circle,” as they are learning both how to 
make personal choices and how to play their 
parts in society (p. v). The book is addressed 
to the student to help him learn self-direc- 
tion. 

The first four parts, designed to give the 
student knowledge and understandings 
which will be useful to him in directing his 
own activities, are “The Part You Play in 
Your Own Growth,” “Improving Your 
Learning Ability,” “Learning about People,” 
and “Setting Your Goal.” Part IV empha- 
sizes that the student must know himself and 
must know where he wants to go. Part V 
deals with the student’s relations with others 
at home, in school, and out of school; Part 
VI, with the problems of living involving 
physical and mental health, safety, leisure- 
time activities, and participation as a citizen 
in a community; and Part VII, with data and 
procedures to be considered in choosing one’s 
lifework. 

The textbook is written in a style that can 
be understood by the high-school student, 
and, throughout, the chapters have been ad- 
dressed to him. The materials are, in many 
cases, introduced in the form of a question, 
such as the sentence at the beginning of 
chapter xxiv: “What do you want to do 
when you grow up?” There are twenty-seven 
chapters, each of which deals with certain 
specific problems or needs of adolescents and 
postadolescents. Each chapter is followed by 
a study guide, which includes exercises under 
the following headings: “Check Your Read- 
ing,” “For Your Notebook,” “Check Your 
Thinking,” and “What Others Have Said.” 
An annotated bibliography of general mate- 
rials and fiction in the Appendix furnishes a 
useful guide to supplementary reading. 

The author has selected materials appro- 
priate to the problems discussed and has pre- 
sented them in a nontechnical manner. A 
large number of photographs enliven the ma- 
terials covered and should stimulate the stu- 
dent and help him better grasp the meanings 
and generalizations of the textbook. Further- 
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more, the author has not made the common 
mistake of pointing most of the discussions 
and illustrations toward the professions and 
the higher occupational skills. Although the 
major purpose of the book is not to furnish 
occupational information, more attention 
could perhaps have been given to opportuni- 
ties at the different levels in the different oc- 
cupations and to occupational trends. Also, 
more attention should have been given to 
problems encountered by adolescents in 
growing up physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally. The adolescent must learn to ac- 
cept his own physical self, his mental ability, 
and his special limitations. 

This textbook will be useful for high- 
school groups because of the help it offers to 
adolescent boys and girls in meeting their 
problems as they grow toward maturity. 


Kart C. GARRISON 
University of Georgia 
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Rop and Lisa PEatri£, The Law: What It Is 
and How It Works. New York 21: Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 1952. Pp. 146. $2.50. 


This little book for junior and senior high 
school students is a colorfully written intro- 
duction to the idea of law and the place of 
law in our lives. 

Law is everywhere in our society, the 
reader is told, and he is given specific ex- 
amples of the many laws that affect his daily 
affairs. By comparing life in urbanized, twen- 
tieth-century United States with that in an 
Eskimo or a Hopi village, and comparing the 
methods used in each to safeguard group 
welfare, the point is made that our system of 
law is complicated and becomes increasingly 
so. Our society has developed formal laws to 
deal with many problems which, in simpler 
societies, are settled by custom or public 
opinion. Law is distinguished from custom 
and rules and is defined (with many examples 
and comparisons) as “‘a governmental system 
of control, which has rule, consent, force, and 
procedure.” 

“Who Makes the Law?” This question is 
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discussed to show the part of legislative 
bodies in adopting laws and the part of 
courts in interpreting and applying the laws. 
Decisions regarding constitutionality of laws 
are considered. “How law changes” is illus- 
trated by tracing the development of the law 
of employer’s liability from the 1660’s to the 
present—a significant, well-chosen example. 
The distinction between criminal and civil 
law is explained, as is the work of the jury. 

The abstract ideas involved in these 
topics are, for the most part, approached 
through colorful anecdotes or references to 
situations that have been directly experi- 
enced by most secondary-school students. 
There is the story of “Old Wicked,” for ex- 
ample, who is such a menace that one after- 
noon his Eskimo neighbors decided, without 
benefit of formal law court, that he should be 
shot; one of them took care of it the next day. 
The discussion of ““‘Who makes the law?” be- 
gins with the school study hall in which the 
principal “makes” the “law” that there be no 
noise, the teacher in charge “interprets” it 
by deciding that quiet whispering is accept- 
able conduct, and the substitute teacher “ap- 
peals to precedent” by discovering and en- 
forcing the teacher’s “interpretation”’ of the 
principal’s “law.” 

The lively, attractive illustrations found 
throughout will help create reader interest. 
Social-studies teachers will welcome this vol- 
ume, which can be used by superior readers 
in the junior high school and by good-to-su- 
perior readers in the senior high school. In 
spite of the authors’ skilful use of specifics to 
develop concepts, the young reader will en- 
counter paragraphs where abstract ideas are 
used to explain other, larger abstractions. Al- 
though most of the difficult words are care- 
fully intoduced, the immature reader will 
find the vocabulary difficult because of the 
number of new words or the new, more com- 
plicated meanings for familiar words. In 
short, the concepts presented are difficult 
and require a background for comprehension. 
The teacher, realizing this, will utilize the 
many examples and interest-getting devices 
provided and will build up on them to help 
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students understand the legal structure of 
their society. 
Dorotuy McCLure FRASER 


Adelphi College 
Garden City, New York 


JouN M. BREWER, Wellsprings of Democracy: 
Guidance for Local Societies. New York 
16: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xii+ 
232. $4.50. 


The thesis of this book is that democracy 
gains strength when local voluntary organi- 
zations are constantly providing training and 
practice in democratic procedures. The 
author believes that the foundation of our 
representative government lies in the union, 
church, league of voters, grange, aid society, 
service club, orchestra, or civic organization. 
Because of this theme, which runs through- 
out the book, the late John M. Brewer has 
written not just another guide to parliamen- 
tary procedure but a thoughtful, practical, 
down-to-earth handbook for members and 
officials of local societies. 

The chairman who wants to find the prop- 
er precedence for motions will find the infor- 
mation presented here in an easily under- 
stood manner. But he will find more: as he 
learns whether an amendment to an amend- 
ment can be amended, he will learn also 
something of the working of democracy, why 
organizations need to be democratic, and 
some of the practices that make organiza- 
tions democratic or antidemocratic. 

There are chapters dealing with the elec- 
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tion of officers; the ways of organizing socie- 
ties; the functioning of committees; the writ- 
ing of the constitution, minutes, and other 
documents of organizations. The duties of of- 
ficers and boards are explained and illustrat- 
ed. Throughout there are simple, interesting 
examples. Do’s and don’t’s are interspersed. 

Even to the person quite familiar with 
parliamentary usage, two ideas of Brewer’s 
will warrant careful reading. One of these 
deals with the concept of the judicial council. 
He builds a strong case for the idea not only 
that each local organization should have sep- 
aration of legislative and executive functions 
but that some members should have a judi- 
cial role, as, for example, in hearing com- 
plaints and grievances. The other unique 
idea concerns the choice of officers to insure 
democratic elections. After reviewing typical 
election methods, Brewer describes in detail 
what he calls a “no-nominations” method, in 
which nominations are made by ballot dur- 
ing the meeting and combined with a unique 
type of election. 

A weakness of the book is that it is limited 
strictly to traditional parliamentary methods 
for group activity. The writing reflects none 
of the recent interest either in group dynam- 
ics or in problem-solving procedures. Conse- 
quently, the book will have its greatest use- 
fulness with adults actually involved in local 
organizations and less use with students in 
high schools or colleges. The book is recom- 
mended for persons working in the field of 
adult education. 

STANLEY E. DIMonD 


University of Michigan 
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